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WARD & DOWNEY'’S NEW LIST. 





UP AND DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By Gilbert Macquoid. 


With numerous Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


'TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW: the Reminiscences of 
The Baron de Malortie. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Pleasant pages. . . . - Crammed with details of familiar, convivial, military, or diplomatic life, with incident and 
anecdote accumulating through a varied and eventful career.” —Athenaeum, 


AN ARTIST’S TOUR IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 


AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. KROUPA, Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page Illustrations by 
the Author, 21s. 


_ “Unconventional and romantic, . . . Rarely is his narrative otherwise than fresh, racy, and entertaining.”—Scotsman 


THE LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF SOME EMINENT 


PERSONS. By T. F. THISELTON-DYER. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. 
** An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining book.”—Truth. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, AND USAGES OF 
IRELAND, By LADY WILDE, Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 


“A very interesting and attractive book.”—Daily News. 
“A mass of interesting folk-lore,’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John A. Brydges, Author 


of ** Idylls of a Lost Village.” 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 








[Just ready. 


THE NUGENTS OF CARICONNA: a Story More or Less 


IRISH. by TIGHE HOPKINS. 3 vols. 


THE GOLD OF OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 3 Vols. 


“ Mrs, Lysaght’s new novel is admirable. . . . No one will begin it without going through with it.”—Scotsman. 


RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable andthe Stage. 


By FRANK HUDSON, 2 vols. 


** An unceasing flow of high spirits.’"—Saturday Review. 4 
‘ All goes as pleasantly as a marriage bell in this Story of the Stable and the Stage.”—Morning Post, 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 Vols. 


“The construction of the story is perfect, 


» » Every touch seems exactly adequate to its full purpose, and to bea 
note of mastery,”—Graphic. 





MR. GREENWOOD’S NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
PRINCE DICK OF DAHOMEY;; or, Adventures in the Great 


Dark Land, By JAMES GREENWOOD, Author of “ Reuben Davidger,” &c, 3s. 6d. 


NEW HUMOROUS STORY ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 
PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian Jameison. By John 


DAVIDSON. Gs. [Shortly. 











NEW ONE -VOLUME NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each. 


A QUEEN OF ROSES. By Baywrton Foster. 
THE FLOATING PRINCE. By Franz R. 
Stockton. 

SFORZA : a Story of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 

MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 

= QUESTION OF CAIN. By Mrs. Casnen 

OEY. 

WHEAL CERTAINTY. By Joun Canr, 

THE BEACHCOMBERS. By Gitzerr. 

PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Rippett Bisnor. 

MR. SPIVEY’S CLERK. By J. 8. Freroner. 
[Just ready. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
TING-A-LING TALES. By Frayx R. Srocrron. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank 

BaRRETT. 
THE SPANISH GALLEON. By F. C. Banricx. 
TARTAN AND FOLD: Sporting Stories. By 
Byron WEBBER. 
a * WRECK OF THE ARGO; or, The Island 
ome. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE CRIME OF KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. 
VERE CAMPBELL. 
FROM THE GREEN BAG. By F. M. Aten. 
THE STORY OF MARY HERRIES. By J. 
FRANCIS. 





Price 2s. each. 

LIL LORIMER. By Tuxo Girv. 

AN EARLY FROST. ByC. T. C. James, Author 
of ‘‘ Galloping Days at the Deanery.”’ 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. By James Payy. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. By Marte Connor. 

AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By Mrs. Came- 
BELL PRAED. 

IN ONE TOWN. By Epmunp Downey. 

THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. By 
G. M. Fen. 

MARVEL. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ _ 

THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHERSTONE. By 
B. L. Farsezon. 


Price ls. each. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Attey. 
AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Puzuips. 
SNOWBOUND AT EAGLES. By Brer Harte. 
BLIND JUSTICE. By Herren Martuers. 
MISS TODD’S DREAM. By Mrs. Huppteston. 
A CHARGE FROM THE GRAVE. By Somzr- 
VILLE GIBNEY. 
THE FOG PRINCES. By Frorence WaRvEN. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goopman. 
SUSPICION : a Strange Story. By Curistran Lys. 
THE MYSTERY OF CLOOMBER. By A. Conan 
Doytz. 
VOYAGE OF THE ARK, By F. M. Atten, 
DEVLIN THE BARBER. By B, L. Fanseon. 





WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Srreer, Covent Garvey, Lonpoy, W.C. 
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RT NOTES. —CONTRIBUTOR to 
PROVINCIAL PAPER desires ENGAGEMENT on LONDON 


PAPER.—SEPIA, 7, Victoria-street, 8,W. 
Gees 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 


The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by a of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 
ne Shilling, 


O AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY & 


LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms for their I! UBLICATION. Messrs, Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and ample facilities for the publication of MAGAZINES. 
Editorial officers if required. 











TYPE-WRITING. 
+ ° . 

YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 
of all descriptons, Legal Diocumen‘s, Specifications, Plays, &c, 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
‘Type-writitg by expert Type-writere. Special success attained in work 
requiring delicecy and care, Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.—Misses 

lk. B.& 1. FAKRAN 4, Southampton -street, Strand, London. 


r 
r | YYPE- WRITING. -—AUTHOR’S MSS., 
PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYING executed quickly and accurately. 
Terms, 1s, per 1,000 words, Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended, Terms moderate,—Address F, BAILEY, 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, E, 


~~ CATALOGUES, 


JUST PUBLISHED, ° 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S' New 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE—The Languages, Religions, Antiqui- 
p. 





ties and Literature of the Fast. Tost free 1 stam 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-zarden, London ; 
2U, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, é&c. 
T)NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with Testimonials, to the 
COLLEGE KEGISTRAR, on or before APRIL 12TH. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on tho Ist of October, 

For «ll particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool, 


Puerta COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth College intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and HISTORY. Duties to commence in Octobe 
next. The salary is £250 with half fees, the whole guarantved to be not less 
than £309. Applications to be seut in pot later than APRIL 5TH. Further 
particulars on application to 











ENSOR Drury, Registrar. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 


The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE will 
le VACANT on the 30:h September next. Stipend £200 and two-thirds of 
the Fecs. Liberty will be given to take private pupils within such limits es 
College duties permit.’ Nesiderce in Leeds essential. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the College, 








NEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 


OF SYDNEY. 








CHALLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
sentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair, 

Py eae will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments 
of J ° 

, Further particulars may Le obtained from the Agent-Gencral for New 
South Wales, 9 Victoria-street, 5. W. 5 

Applications, stating candidate's ege, and accompanicd by testimonials, 
must bo addressed to the Fenate of the University of Sy dney, and sent to 
the undersigned not latcr than the Sih of May next, to be forwarded to the 
Senate, SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent- General for New South Wales, 

9, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


For Societies see page 280, 


24th March, 1890, 








FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of 


TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 
BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hut, B.A., F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Trecetuas. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. 0. Cox. 

DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 

The above Guides to North and South Devon, in1 vol., 88. 64, 
DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxrnson. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. 

KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

LONDON {fHROUGE). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrtz, 


LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. 
LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


NORFOLK. By Water Rye. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.8. 
SURREY. By G. P. Brvan, F.S.S. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamssrs, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.S. 
WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 


WYE (The) and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. By G. P. 
BEVAN, F.$.8. 
YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. By G.P. 
BEVAN, F.S.S. 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. P. Bevan. 
“For the p2destrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is 
almost indisp ble, Mr. ford has estimated the situation correctly, 
and, as far as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing 
can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shiliing county 
serics ; the type, though closely privted, is clear, and they are nearly as 


light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar case.” x 
” “ Saturday Riview. 


Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 & 27, Cocxsrur Srreet, Cxarinc Cross, 8. W. 


The Autotype Company, London, : 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SpRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 

















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
BRokouGH of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORKIGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and 
BOROUGH FUND. 

Particulars may be had of the B_ryvgh Accountant, at the Water Offices, 
St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham. 





SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1830, 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Novels at all Circulating Libraries in Town 
and Country. 


TWO FALSE MOVES. 


3 vols. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Author of “Dandy,” ‘‘ Wild Georgie,” &c. 








II. 
FAIRFAX OF FUYSTON; 


Or, a Practice Confess’d. 
8 vols. 
By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, 
Author of * The King of Bath,” “‘ His Dearest 
Wish,” &c. 


It, 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 
2 vols. 


By F. 0. PHILIPS, 
Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,” and 
PEROY FENDALL, 


Author of “Spiders and Flies,” &c. 

“ The story is by turns pathetic, d ¥ , and full of int t 
ing character and bright dialogue from first to last.....In addition to Mrs. 
Maroni, the authors give us some smart character sketches in Henri de 
Tesles, Captain Ma'loret, the daughter Alice, and the son Harold,....As@ 
story it is bright, smart, effective, and never for a moment dull.” 

Court Journal. 


Ste t 





IV. 
FOR SOMEBODY'S SAKE. 


8 vols. 
By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 


Author of * On'y an Actress,” ‘“‘On Dangerous 
Ground,” &c, 

* * For Somebody's Sake 'is a book that will obtain from the large class 
of novel-readers a wide and well-deserved popularity. The story is in- 
teresting and carried out with considerable artistic skill ; opening brightly it 
so continuesto the end, The characters are lifelike....There are throughout 
the book some very lively ipti: and i dialogue illustrating 
various phases of society and high life. The conversations are pointed and 
well sustained,”"—Li fe. 


4 





Vv. 
AN UNRULY SPIRIT. 
8 vols. 
By Mrs, AYLMER GOWING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Jewel Reputation,” &e. 


** As a story it has several poiuts of commendation.”—Scotsman. 
“Parts of Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s new book are very graphic and 
realistic. Her Irish scenes are bright and full of local colouring.” 


Morning Post. 
** There is a good deal that is interesting, and a great deal that is clever 
in *‘ An Unruly Spirit.’”—Guardian. 


VL. 
BLINDFOLD. 


8 vols. 
By FLORENOE MARRYAT, 
Author of “My Sister the Actress,” &c, [Shortly: 





At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 





A NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
TOMS WIFE. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE, Author of “ Fascination,” &c. In 
paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE RIVAL PRINCESS. By Justin 


McOARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. Oloth, 2s, 6d. 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence 


WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 


In picture boards, 2s. 
SHEBA. By “Rita.” (2nd Edition.) 


Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A CRACK COUNTY. (5th Edition.) 


ad Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. Picture boards, 
8. 


IN a GRASS COUNTRY. (9th Edition.) 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. Paper cover, 
1s. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Sournamrron SrRest, 





| Srranv, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘The Library of Popular County Histories which Mr. 
have struck out a gow Spe, 





ics of ti question, 
present the whole in a light, graphic, and readable 
shape.” —Bookseller. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d., hand-made paper ; 
‘ Roxburgh, 108. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of the COUNTY 
of CUMBERLAND. 


By RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, M.A, F.8.A., 
Chancellor of Oarlisle. 
BEING THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


CONTENTS. 
The Early Inhabitants. The City. 
The Roman Conquest. The Church. 
The Roman Roads. The Scottish Wars. 
The Roman Forts and Towns. | The Fifteenth Century. 
Hadrian’s Barrier, The Sixteenth Century: 
Luguvallium, Border Warfare; The Re- 
Strathclyde, formation. 
Cumbria. The Troubles, The Restora- 
The Land of Carlisle. tion, and The Revolution. 
Cumberland. The ’15 and the ’45. 
The Baroness. Miscellaneous. 
The Forest. 





OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SAME SERIES. 


A HISTORY of NORFOLK. By Watrer 


RYE, Author of ‘‘ The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscel- 
lavy,” ** Handbook of Norfolk Topography,” &c. 


A HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE. ByR.N. 


WORTH, F.G.8 , Author of **The West Country 
Garland,’”’ &c, Second Edition. 


A HISTORY of DERBYSHIRE. By Joun 
PENDLETON. 


A HISTORY of BERKSHIRE. By Lieut.- 
Colonel COOPER KING. 


A HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. By 
SAM TIMMINS, F.S.A, 





In demy vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed 
on good paper, with broad margin for notes and 
additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


VOLUME III. Being a Record of the Prices at 
which Books have been sold at Auction, with the 
Titles and en in fall, the Catalogue Num- 


bers, and the Names of the asers. From 
December, 1888, to November, 1889, 
“Valuable to booksellers and still more so to bookbuyers.” 


; Athenaeum. 
** Cannot fail to be of service for reference.” 
Saturday Review. 
_* It will furnish a record of great use and interest to the 
bibliophile.”— Notes and Queries. 

“To booksellers, librarians, and bookworms this record 
cannot fail to prove a great boon, and the knowledge and 
skill which the compiler has shown merits a special word of 
praise.” — Publishers’ Circular. 


“The practical utility of such a record will be best appre- 
ciated by those who have been accustomed to consult such 
— as Lowndes and Brunet with a feeling that their in- 


rmation, though in great part obsolete, is at least much 
better than no information at all.”—Daily News. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Nearly ready, Complete Edition, in handsome crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


THE POEMS of WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON. 


Illustrated by John Leighton. 
‘Good taste, sensitive feeling, and easy versification are 


their chief characteristics.......The ‘ 
po a Finny outcome of a generous 


“All of them good, and many exquisitely beautiful.” 
‘ a Literary World. 
“ The same qualities of tendernessand grace, onile Laiedives 
versification are to be observed throughout.” —Spectator. 


“Charming and tender pages.”—Standard. 


“Scotland may well be proud to claim amongst her tunef 
sons the pure-minded sweet singer whom ie cannot wa 
regret....... Had he lived, he must have won a high place in 
our literature ; as it is, he has enriched English poetry with 
think admirable pieces, which will live and set readers 
thinking for may a long day to come.”—Graphic, 








London: Ex1ior Srocx, 62, Paternoster-row, E.0. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY 
The DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED 
E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUME. Orown &vo, 10s, 6d. 


GOLF. 


By HORACE HUTOHINSON. 


With Oontributions by the nies Hon. 
A.J. BALFOUR, M.P., Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, 
Bart., Lora WELLWOOD, H. 8. C. EVERARD, 
ANDREW LANG, acd others. 


With Tiusieations by THOMAS HODGE and HARRY 
FURNISS, and from Photographs, 





NEW BOOK BY DR. MARTINEAU. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., D.O.L. 
1 vol., 8vo, 14s. 


This work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to 
himself the ultimate ground of pure religion in the 
human mind, and the permanent essence o ithe religion 
of Christ in history. It is addressed to the require- 
ments. not of specialists, philosophers, and scholars, 
but of educated persons interested 


in the results of 
modern knowledge. 


8 vol., 8vo, 428. each. Vol, I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED 


CHEMISTRY. By T. E. THORPE, B.8&c. (Vict.), 
Ph.D., F.R.8., Treas. C.8., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Normal School of Science and Royal School 
of Mines, South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. 
“It is probable that this volume will have even a 
larger sale than that of the corresponding ‘ Dictionary 
of Pare Chemistry,’ and, as with that important work, 
so with this, the public may well be congratulated on 
such a valuable book of reference so credit- 
able to all concerned in its production......An examina- 
tion of the important a written by specially 
qualified contributors indicates that each subject is 
brought up to the level of the present state of our 
knowledge.....Is a welcome addition to our s¢ientific. 
books of reference, and forms an admirable companion 

to ‘ Watt’s Dictionary of Theoretical Chemistry.’ ” 

Sir H. E Roscog, in Nature. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


for ELECTRIC LIGHT ARTISANS and 
STUDENTS. By W. SLINGO, Principal of the 
Telegraphists’ School of Science, Dicector of the 
Electrical Engineering Section. People’s Palace, 
London, &c., &c., and A. BROOKER, Instructor on 
Electrical Engineering at the Telegraphbists’ School 
of Science, and at the People’s Palace. London. 
With 307 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: 


A Tale of Country Life. By H. RIDER HAG- 
) mag PO eee Frontispiece and Vignette. Orown 
vO, &s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN of the POLE- 


STAR; and other Tales. By A.CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of * Micah Olarke.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HOUSE of the WOLF. A 


Romance. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 1 vol. 
crown 8VO, 68. 


*.* This story deals with the Huguenots and the 
episode of St Bartholomew’s Day. 





New ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL.—CONTENTS : 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By 
Vat Privsep,A.R.A. Chaps. XTX.-XXIV, 
mums _—_ DANOING IN NATURE. By W.H. 
UDSON. 


FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. By Rupyarp Krprina. 
MIRAOLE PLAYS. By Epwarp CLopp. 

THAT DANOE AT THE ROBSONY’. By N.Sygzrt. 
BALLAD. By May KENDALL. 

THE PROCESSION OF SPRING. By A.B. R.B. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpREW LANG. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GR¥EN, & CO. 





—— 


JAMES NISBET & CO,’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at 
Home and Abroad. 
For APRIL, Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS, 


. THE STORY of an ANCIENT BATTLE-FIELD. 
WBHITELAW, D.D. 


Il. WHY WE SUFFER. By JOHN SHARPE, 
Ill, NAMES of CHRIST: en Essay in Biblical Criticism. Chapter II.— 


ioe rr on the Criticism of Documents, By B, HELLIER (the 
al 


IV. UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. By. C. H. WALLER. 
V. THE RESURRECTION of CHRIST. By Henry H, Bourn, 


VI, THE BOOK of COMMON ORDER, or KNOX’S LITURGY, 
J. C. HADDEN, 


Vil, CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS. 


— 


By T 


By 





SERMONS : 
THE FAITH of JACOB. By Rev. D. MACMILLAN, M.A. 
ON LUKE IX., 57-62, By Kev. T. K, CHuynx, M.A. 
EXPOSITORY PAPERS : 
OUTLINES on the FIRST EIGHT CHAPTERS of the EPISTLE to 
the ROMANS, By Rev.C. CLEMANCE, D.D. 
THE HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY : 
MICAH. By Rev. A. C, THISELTON, B.A. 
THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE ; 
“THE NONESUCH KING,” 
THE CHURCH YEAR: 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
EASTER DAY. 
THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 
PRACTICAL HOMILETICS: 
THE CROSS, 
THE PASSION. 
GOOD FRIDAY, 
THE LIGHT of EASTER. 
EASTER HOPES. 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
THE SACRIFICE of the RISEN AGAIN. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, a RESULT and EXPRESSION of RESUR- 
RECTION POWEK, 


TBE FEAST of the NEW and ESTABLISHED CHURCH, its 
WORKS and NECES:ITY, 
REVIEWS. 


WEST-NOR’-WEST, By Jessie M. 
E. SAXBY, Author of “The Lads of Lunda,” &c. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth ; is. 6d., 
Ilustrated. paper cover. 


“NONE of THESE THINGS MOVE 
ME.’ A Brief Memorial of Oarvline Cuerton 
Toomer. By C.M.G. With Preface by the Rev. 
FREDERICK WHITFIELD, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Hastings. With Portrait. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“SWEET HOME,” and the Way 
from Home to Heaven. By the Rev. J. B. 
FIGGIS, M.A., Minister of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Church. North Street, Brighton, Author 
ot “Emmauuel,” “ Christ and Full Salvation,’ 
**Homely Homilies,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WISE WORDS of RICHARD 
HOOKER. Exstracted from the Laws of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. By the Rev. GEORGE ST. A. 

GODSON, M.A., Vicar of Moulsham, Small crown 

8v0, 1s. 


HOW to STUDY the BIBLE. By 


Dr, CLIFFORD, M.A. Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. 
Professor ELMSLIE, D.D, | Rev. H.C. G. MOULE, M.A, 
R. F. HORTON, M.A. | Rev, C, A. BERRY. 

Rev, F. B, MEYER, B.A, | Rev, W.J. DAWSON. 


Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 


MARY JANE KINNAIRD. By Donald 


FRASER, M.A, D.D. With 2 Portraits. Extra 
crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GROWTH of GRACE; or, the Saved 
Soul Seeking Glory. By the Kev. R.G. AMBROSE, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Kingston, Jamaica. Small 
crown 8v0, is. 6d. 


THE WITNESS of the WORLD to 
CHRIST. By the Rev. W. A. MATHEWS, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Carliele, Author of “Tbe National 
Church of a Christian Nation,” &c. Orown 8vo, 
3s. 6 








VOX DEI; or, the Doctrine of the 
Spirit, as it is set forth in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, By the . R. A. RED- 
FORD, M.A., LL. B. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


-— 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Banners Srxesr, W. 
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EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. 











A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
“ All the quiet humour we praised in ‘Donovan ’ is to be found in the newstory. And the humour, though never demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It is no 
Edna Lyall’s plan to give her readers much elaborate description, but when she does describe ecenery her picture is always alive with vividnees and grace.”—Athenacum 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


‘ This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the fitst carried away by the gallant unconventionality of its author. ‘Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but 
it is something more and better. It should do as much good as the best eermon ever written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a pene simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence, which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellences of this novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author shows 
her most delightful characters to be after all human beings, and not angels before their time.”—Standard. 


WE TWO. 


o +A weeks, of jon thousht and much power. Serious as it is, it is now and then brightened by rays of genuine humour. Altogether this story is more and better 
an a novel.”—Morning Post. 

“ There is artistic realism both in the conception and the delineation of the personages; the action and interest are unflaggingly sustained from first to last, and the 
book is pervaded by an atmosptere of elevated, earnest thought.”— Scotsman. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


“* Mies Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The central figure of her story is Algeraon Sydney ; and this 
figure she invests with a singular dignity and power. He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. The plotlis adapted with great 
felicity tothem. His part in it, absolutely consistent as it is with historical truth, gives it reality as well as dignity. Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. The 
escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes one hold one’s breath as one reads.” —Spectator. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


“ ‘ Kaight-Errant’ is marked by the author's best qualities as a writer of fiction, and displays on every page the grace and quiet power of her former works.” 


Athenaeum. 
* This i, and, paeed. the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming: there isa wide humanity in the book that cannot fail to accomplish its author’s 
purpose.”— Literary World. 
** This novel is distinctly helpfal and inspiring from its high tone, its intense human feeling, and its elevated morality. It forms an additional proof, if such were 
needed, that Mies Lyall has a mandate to write.” - Academy. 

















WON BY WAITING. 


‘‘ The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned Cornelia especially ; the little impulsive French heroine, who endures their cold hospitality, and at 
Jast wins their affection, is thoroughly charming ; while throughout the book tkere runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds us 
that the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.” —Academy. 











Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s., illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN AUNT, JOHN LEEOH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETI POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Christian’s Mistake, Adam Graeme, | A Rose in June. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about | A Noble Life. Laird of Norlaw, | Phosbe, Junior. ’ 
Women. |  annah. Agnes. . | It was a Lover and his 
A Lifo for a Life. | The Unkind Word. Life of Irving. Lass. 
Sno Wiens Kinghe |. Soe BY DR. GEORGE MAC 
16 Wom i m, udies from Life. ' ACDONALD. 
——— | Young Mrs. Jardine. David Elginbrod. | Alee Forbes. 
. P : ober coner. ir Gibbie. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” ee 
Nature and Human Nature. BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances. The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 


The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 
Traits of American Humour. 








The Americans at Home. BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
~ - Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lyyn L " 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. Margaret and her Bridesmaids. eee 
() ey of a Hundred Fires. 
The Crescent and the Cross. | Darien. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. i. Norton. 
wae +3 yee By as, . ** Janita’s Cross.” 
> 7 Q y Little Lady. By E. F. Poynrer, 
; BY IF. W. ROBINSON. tas Uieaeiien. te Coane Move. 
Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. Annals of au Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasznr. 
— agg od 7 2 —. By aot. C. D. Yonaz. 
r T ir Bernar urke’s Family Romance. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
Nathalie, | Adele. Burke’s Romance of the Fo:um. 
a | Leigh Hunt's Ola Court Sub 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. |  Gandinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
Barbara’s History. | Lord Brackenbury, | The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Grerron. 





Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 13, Grear Martsoroven Street, W. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





ZAPPU: a Tale of the Tanganika. 


By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G.8. 


Nolens Volens; or the Adventures of Don Lavington. 
Serial Story. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

Hamilton of Kings. Serial Story. By ALICE PRICE. 

The Valley of the Mole. By C. G. HARPER. 

An Unrecorded Incident of the Crimean War. By 
Captain FRANKLIN FOX. 

Photography IV. By WALTER E. WOODBURY. 

A Peep at Madeira. 

Football and its Perils. By PERCY RUSSELL. 

With the Blackbirds. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

Icebergs. By ALEXANDER RAMSEY. 

Some Old and Rare Bibles. By F. M. HOLMES. 

Public Speaking. By THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 

Music ; “Song without Words.” By ALFRED HOLLINS. 

Frontispiece— A Snake in the Path”—and Sixty-eight 
other Illustrations. 


London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


i i 6d. 
a4 A 1 yj The Monthly Part for April, price 
i 





“*The Art Magazine which best provides for the needs of the really 
cultivated student of art.”— Standard. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. EDITED BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
Containing Three Copper Plates and many minor Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


E. ONSLOW FORD, A.R.A. By W. ARMSTRONG. With Plate and other 
Illustrations. 
THE BRITISH SEAS, IV., Down Channel. By CLARK RUSSELL. With 
ite after Henry Moore, A.R.A., and other Illustrations. 


THE HIGHLANDS of WEST SOMERSET. III. By J. Li, W. PAGE, 
With two Etchings and other Illustrations. 


DOULTON’S MARQUETRY WARE. By Professor A. J, CHURCH. With 
Illustrations. 


A MODERN MARINE PAINTER, By P. G. HAMERTON, 
ART CHRONICLE. 
London : SEELEY & Co. (Limited), Eesex-street, Strand. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Famil e for 
Obureimen and Ob a 
ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS FoR APRIL. 
TITHES, By His Honour Judge HOMERSHAM Cox. 


BAPTISM for the DEAD: an Examination of 1 Cor. xv. 29. Part II. 
(Concluded.) By Rev. J, W. HORSLEY, M.A. 


SOME EASTER MEMORIES. By Rev. Canon BENHAM, M.A. 
WHAT IS SPRING? (A Short Story.) By HELEN MILMAN. 
ASCENDING UP to JERUSALEM. (lllustrated,) By E. A, W. 
A ROMAN CAMP in the AFRICAN DESERT. By Davin KER, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY in ROME.—II. 
The ie rg of S. Priscilla. _(Illustrated.) By Rev, 58, BARING- 
GOULD, M.A, 


TWO PASCHAL SONNETS, (Illustrated) By Rev. A, GURNEY, M.A. 
=, mare NEW RADICAL INQUISITION in MATTERS of 





YOUNG MEN the HOPE of the CHURCH. B: f° 
BARRASS, M.A. eo oe 


JEWELS and GEMS,—I, In the Bible. By Rev. J. E. VAUX, M.A. 

THE LITTLE FOLKS of ANT LAND. By AGNES GIBERNE, 

SOME CELEBRATED WATCHES. By ANNE HATHWAY. 

‘*THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE.” Chapters XXIV., XXV., XXVI., XXVII° 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and H, HERMAN, 

“SWEET CONTENT.” (Continued.) Chapters VIII., IX. (lll . 
By Mra, Moumswonts. , , s enecauae: 

ee Ray ey yy on the bay et ar Questions—‘* Karl’§ 

‘ering or ild: ti d 

—‘ Useful Books” List, &c. a 2 — 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
MEDICAL RELIEF in LONDON. By C, S. Loca, 
FIVE MONTHS in SOUTH AFRICA, By Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


MARCIA. Chaps. 13-16. By W. E. Norris, Aut - ” &e. 
(io bocmntionea.s y s, Author of “* Thirlby Hall,” &c. 


A NIGHT with the CIRCULATING MEDIUM, By GEORGE RAE. 
MARY HOWITT, QUAKER and CATHOLIC. By E, HARRISON CLUBBE. 


THE PRESENT POSITIO: ¥ 
DE RESENT POSITION of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By A. A. CAMP 


WAITERS and RESTAURANTS. By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON, (Concluded.) 
NOTES of the MONTH, from LONDON, EDINBUR: 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. : . oe 
eae London: JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-stroet. 

NO W LEDG E.—An ILLUSTRATED 

AZINE of SCIENCE, simply worded exactly described. 

Edited by A. CowPER RANYARD. Tho APRIL NUMBER contains ee 
HOUSE FLIES and BLUEBOTTLES, By E. A, BUTLER.—HINDU 
ARITHMETIC, By FREDERICK PIXCOTT.—WALKS in the SYDNEY 
BOTANIC GARDEN. By C. PARKINSON.—FACE of the SKY, By 
HERBERT SADLER.—FLYING DRAGOONS. By R. LYDEKKsR.—THE 





BAMBOO and its KINDRED. By R. CAMPER DAY.—REVIEWS,— 
LETTERS,—WHIST and CHESS COLUMNS, &c. 
Price SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-pl 
and Railway Bookstalls,. ron Oe 








Now ready, price ls. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For APRIL, CONTAINING— 


THE PORTRAITS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
NOTICE.—Special attention is directed to this Article which is con- 
tributed by Mr, W.M. RosseT71, Besides reminiscences of the Poet 
by his friend, the Articles will be sccompanied by engravings of 
Twenty-one Portraits, from 1847 down to within a few days of his 
death. Portraits will thus be included which are considera bly later 
than those which have hitherto been issued as ‘the latest.” The 
artists include the names of Mr, G, F. Watts, R.A., Field Talfourd, Mr. 
Lehmann, Mr. F. Sandys, Mr. T. Woolner, R.A., Mr, G. Natorp, 

Professor Legros, Mr. Barrett-Browning, Fisher, and Major Giles. 

“LORD HEATHFIELD.” By Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A, Etched by 
RaJon. Frontispiece, 

MISNAMED PICTURES in the UFFIZI GALLERY. By Miss C. A. JOCELYN 
FFOULKES. 

HAMELN: the Town of ‘‘ The Pied Piper,” or, Der Rattenfanger. By Mrs- 
KATHARINE M. MACQUOID. With Six Illustrations, 

“LADY SELINA MEADE.” By Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R,A. With 
a Note by WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

NEWLYN and the NEWLYN SCHOOL. By W. CHRISTIAN SYMONS. 
With Nine Illustrations. 

MODERN VENETIAN GLASS, and its MANUFACTURE, By Miss M. A. 
WALLACE-DUNLOV. With Five Illustrations. 

“THE ‘PASSION of OUR LORD,” as DEPICTED at the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, By J. E. Hopason, R.A. With Four Illustrations. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London. 


“waar DOES the PRINCE of WALES 


DO ?” is the title of a Paper appearing in the APRIL NUMBER 
of “CASSELL’S MAGAZINE.” It is illustrated by an Engreving from a 
very recent raph of His Royal Highnoss, and by views of his study at 
Marlborough House and writing-room at Sandringham, both of which were 
specially photographed for this purpose. 


Now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, CONTAINING— 


WHAT DOES the PRINCE of WALES DO? (The Public Lifo of Public 
Men.) By EDWIN GOADBY. Illustrated, 


A YORKSHIRE DALE. Illustrated. 

INFLUENZA COLDS and WHOOPING-COUGH, By A FAMILY DOCTOR, 
SAVOURY DISHES for SPRING. By L. HERITAGE, 

ANNUALS in tho FLOWER GARDEN, Illustrated. 


WHAT to WEAR in APRIL. From Ork LONDON AND PARIS CORRE 
SPONDENTS. 


LETTERS from the PLANETS. Canal Life on Mars, 


noes oy el ARRIVALS at the “ZOO.” (By F, E, BEDDARD, M.A., 


WHAT IS BAD LANGUAGE? By GoprrEY TURNER. 
SERIAL AND COMPLETE STORIES. 
THE STRONGER WILL. By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, 
TO BE GIVEN UP, By Kate Eyre. 
THE CLARKES’ COUSIN. By M. PAYNE SMITH. 
NEVER CLEARED UP: a Mystery of the Sea. By THOMAS KEYWORTH, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London. 








FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


NEWLY-DESIGNED COVER BY WALTER CRANE, 
VOL |. 


THE ART REVIEW. — ¥o.4. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, MUSIC, 
AND LETTERS, 
Prick ONE SHILLING. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
PLATES AND FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DOOM of LOKI. By JoHN D. BATTEN, Photogravure by T, and R- 
Annan & Son. 
= PKIME of GOOD HARAUN ALRASHID, By HOLMAN 
UNT. 


BOURGEOIS de CALAIS. By AuGu: TE RODIN, 


THE MOSQUE of SULTAN ACHMET at CONSTANTINOPLE, From a 
Photograph. 
BUST of VICTOR HUGO. By Ropin. 
INITIAL LETTERS, &c., ORIGINAL DESIGNS, by A, D. MoCORMICK, 
ALAN WRIGHT, VIOLET ERSKINE, and THOMAS BRAMAH, 
ARTICLES, &c. 

JULIET and her ROMEO, by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, with design by 
ALEXANDER ROCHE.—NEW MOVEMENTS in GERMAN ART, by Dr, 
HaNs MULLER.—PICTURES as BORES.—AUGUSTE RODIN, by EsmME 
STUART, with Two Illustrations.—The MOSQUE of SULTAN ACH MET at 
CONSTANTINOPLE, by Davip R. CLARKE, M.A.,, F.S.A.Scot.—-RONDEAU, 
by WALTER CRANE.—APRIL, by ERNEST RADFORD.—MARY of ROMSEY, 
a Diptych, by COMPTON READE.—FRAGMENTS from the LOST JOURNAL 
of PIERO de COSIMO.—II., by WILLIAM SHARP.—OSTROVSKY and the 
RUSSIAN DRAMA, by STEPNIAK.—The TEACHING of DRAWING in 
PARISIAN MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS, by 8S. BEALE.—NOTES and 
REVIEWS, &c. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 


TIME. 


CONTENTS OF APRIL, 1s, 
THE FOREIGN POLICY of RUSSIAN TSARDOM, FREDERICK ENGELS. 
THE HORSES of the PAMPAS. R, B, ¢ AME-GRAHAM, M,P. 
THE SNOW QUEEN. CAROLINE RADFORD. 
THE ASPECT of GOETHE. H. ScuUTZ WILSON. 


THE IMPERATIVENESS of LEGAL REFORM. WILLIAM M, THOMP- 
SON, 


CRESSY’S PALADIN, M, E. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
NATURAL HUMOUR of the KAFFIR, WALLIS MACKAY, 


IRELAND'S PRESENT INFLUENCE on THOUGHT and LITERATURE, 
Justin M'CaRTaY, M.P. 


DRAMA, MUSIC, LITERATURE, &c., &c. 
SERIAL STORY by Mrs, KENT SPENDER, 














MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Price 1s. No, 366, FOR APRIL, contains :— 
1,—KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps, XXVIII.—XXX. 


2.—EARLY LAND-HOLDING and MODERN LAND TRANSFER. By 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 


3.—WORK AMONG the COUNTRY POOR. By tho Author of “A Real 
Working Man.” 


4,.—THE WORLD'S AGE. By JoserH TRUMAN, 
5.—IN CLASSIC WATERS, By RENNELL Ropp. 
6.—THE YOUNG CAVOUR. By Miss GopKin. 
7—CONFLICTS of EXPERIENCE. By H. G. KEENx. 
8.—POETS and PURITANS. By J.G. Dow. 
9.—THE MAN WHO WAS. By Rupragp KIPLina. 
10.—INSIDE the HOUSE. By A SPECTATOR. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


ROWING AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
GRENFELL and R, C. LEHMANN. See 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, profusely illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1.—AT the FERRY. A Drawing by A. D. M‘CorMicK. Froniispiece. 
= RING of AMASIS. A Romance, Chaps. 1IX., X, The EARL OF 

YTTO: 





By W. H, 


3.—ROWING at OXFORD. W. H. GRENFELL. Illustrated. 
4,—ROWING at CAMBRIDGE. R.C, LEHMANN. Illustrated. 
5.—THE LAST WORDS of DON CARLOS. VIOLET FANE, 
6.—SOCIAL LIFE in BULGARIA, J. D. BOURCHIER. 


7.—CYCLE of 8IX LOVE-LYRICS.—V. ‘The News turns out to be False 
and he hears she is Coming Back.” Words by JOSEPH BENNETT. 
Music by HAMISH MAcCUNN. 


8—A GLIMPSE of HIGHCLERE CASTLE. ELIZABETH BALCH. 
Illustrated 


9,—SEALS and SEALSKINS, WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 
10,—APRIL. A Decorated Page. H. SUMNER. 
ll.—MORISED, THE MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 
MACMILLAN & CO,, London. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


+] 
No, 249, for APRIL. 

1.—OCCASIONAL NOTES: N.U.T. Conference and the 17s. 6d, Limit— 
Dr. Wormell on C ial Certificates—Tho Church Catechism— 
Dr. Fitch’s “* Education "—Sherborne—The Herkomer Scbool— 
John Hampden and Local History—Corporal Punishment in 
America—House of Lords on Competitive E inati Professor 
Blackie and the Emperor of Germany, &c, 

2.—DR. FITCH and AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

3.—THE USE aad ABUSE of SCHOOL BOOKS. By J.J. FINDLAY. 

as x and GERMAN: a Story of my School Days. By ASCOTT 

PE, 











5—THOUGHTS AND THINGS. By EDWARD KANE. 
6,—HOUSEWIFERY at the FORSYTH COLLEGE. 


7.—REVIEWS: Education et Hérédite (Oapen)—tatividestion 3 a Sys- 
tem of Politics (Donisthorne)}—The Nature of Harmony and Metre 
(Hauptmann)—A History of Modern aaa (Fyffs)—A History of 
the Later Roman Empire (Bury)—Historic Towns : Winchester (Dr. 
Kitchin)—Echoes from the Oxford Magazine—Ethics of Aristotle 
—— of Economics (Andrews)—The Physiology of 
Industry (M y and Hobson), &c. 

8.—THE TEACHERS’ GUILD: Official Programme of Easter Conference, 


9,—CORRESPONDENCE:;: The Teaching of Music— Local Examinations— 
The Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations—School 
Charges—Salaries of Assistant Masters, &c. 


10,—SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
1l.—FOREIGN NOTES: Italy—Germany — France— Belgium—Austria— 
Spain—New Zcaland—Argontine Republic. 
12.—OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE. 
Price 6d., per post 74d. 
Offices : 86, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 2s, 6d, 
AMENDMENTS of the FACTORY ACT. By Artaur A, BAUMANN, M.P. 
WINTER and SPRING EXHIBITIONS, 1890, By Mrs, HewRY Apr. 


bee ty EXPLOSIONS and their PREVENTION, By C, PARKINSON: 
.G.8. 


THE YORKSHRIE DALESMAN. By J, Dickinson. 


PROBLEMS of LIVING— 
1, THE COST of a SHORTER DAY. By Joun A. Hosson, M.A. 
2, OUR FARMERS in CHAINS. By the Rev, HARRY JONES. 


A SURREY HOME, By EV&LYN PYRE. 
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Now ready, Price One Sbilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 1890: 


I, ALAS! By we Pogenne. Author of 
* Nancy,” &c. ° XIII.—xX 
II. ae KENYON ‘and art his FRIENDS. By Mre. 


‘w_Onoss 

Ill. A Day 2 rech) a NIGHT < on the AIGUILLE DU 
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IV. GONE to BALTIMORW, ” By F.E WEATHEBLY. 

V. LET onan J By the AUTHOR of “THE DANVER’S 
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vii. DANDYISM. 
VIII. = GRwAT-UNOLE'S DOUBLE. By HENRY 


Ix, BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON. 
X, PEARL-POWDER, By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Super of Ought we to visit her?” Ohaps. 


*.* The Serial Stories by Miss Brovcuton and Mrs. 
EpWARDES commenced in the January issue, to be 
obtained at all Beohestere’. 


NEW WORKS. 
MADAME DU NOYER: her Corre- 


ondence in the Reign of Louis XIV. Edited by 
LORENCE LAYARD.. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
with numerous Portraits, 30s 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans- 
lated and Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. In 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CHARLES EDWARDES, pummae of “ Letters 
_s= Orete.” In demy 8vo, 148. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Tbhyrza,” &c. 
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By MARY E, MANN. 
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In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A OHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
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power of imagination, and a good command of language, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
HILBY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 
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By HENRY ERROLL, 
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In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
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List. 
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A New Novel in Three Volumes. 
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Demy 8vo, 14s. 
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(Founder of the Birkbeck ryoyr With some 





Account of his Writings and of his Labours for the 
Improvement and Extension of Education. By E. 
L BLYTH. With Portrait. 
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movement.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Bio- 


hical Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberiand, 
Se. — Lord RONALD GOWER. With 3 Por- 


DEDICATED TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIOK. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING of 


= _ thered from his Works. Two 
Essa: ARY J. LYSCHINSKA. II. 
by THERESE MONTEFIORE. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 


SELECT Fer Pots SA RY of 


ENGLISH WORDS USED FORMERLY in 
SENSES DIFFERENT from the PRESENT. By 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENOH, D.D.. Arch- 
bishop. Seventh Edition, Revised by the Rev. A. 
L. MAYHE 


NEW EDITION. 


THE CONTRAST: Duty and 


Sag Right and Wrong. An Apothegm of 
to, the Censor, in Latin, Greek, English, French, 
Teatian and on =— agg Price 6d. 


PRINCIPLES. of “UNIVERSAL 


et mage wink a Pwo >) ~ eee r 
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0) 
own 8yvo, 5s. 


ONEIROS ; “Or, Some Questions 


of the Day. By OHRISTOPHER YELVERTON. 





Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAUSE. By Micwaex Doyte. 
VOICES from’ the HOLY 


SEPULOHRE. By Rev. ALFRED GURNEY, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, Author of 
= Tne Vision of the Eucharist.” 


Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAST DAYS of OLYMPUS: 


a Modern Myth. By 0.8. H. BRERETON. 


“Some very powerful writing....An exuberance of imagery and 
originality Of thought that Fa} this myth to be the production of no 
ordinary mind.”—Litera' 

“His prose has a rhythm and music of its own. 
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passages to the dignity of true poetry.”—Scottish Leader, . 


mall crown 8vo, 5s. 
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The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 





fer 1889. Containing a complete List of all the 
Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the 


Year bony with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names; also of the principal Books a in the 
United *States of America, with the —— of an 
INDEX toSUBJEOTS. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, 
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Poems, Parodies, and Jeux-d’Esprit of Oanning, 
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OHARLES EDMOND En vy New Edition 
bt additional matter, and 6 Plates by James 
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America, numbered and signed. printed on hand-made 
paver. crown 4to, cloth extra, Gas Guinea net. ull 
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CITY LEGENDS. By Will Cerleton, 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 


THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, 


and OTHER STORIES. By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of 
Heth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68 
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AGNES SURRIAGE. By Edwin 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. 
Fyffe. Vol. IIL. (Cassell.) 


Tue third part of Mr. Fyffe’s History is of 
the same character as the preceding volumes. 
The narrative, if commonplace, is well ordered; 
events are placed in reasonably fair proportion, 
though military events are weakly described ; 
and the views taken are comprehensive and 
broad. The judgments pronounced on leading 
men are, however, partial in some instances ; 
the work is pervaded by a’ kind of sentiment 
disagreeable to enquirers after simple truth ; 
and facts of importance are, more than once, 
slurred over if they do not fall in with the 
author’s theories. 

This volume comprises the momentous 
period between 1848 and 1878. Mr. Fyffe, 
we think, is correct in stating that the prin- 
ciple of nationality has been, so to speak, the 
determining force in European affairs through- 
out this era of unrest and trouble. Other 
forces, indeed, religious and social, have made 
themselves felt with marked effect; but the 
efforts of races, previously kept apart by 
barriers and distinctions of all kinds, to come 
together, and to assert their unity, have been 
the main feature of this passage of history. 
Italy, ‘‘the geographical phrase’’ of Metter- 
nich, is one state within its natural limits; 
Prussia is supreme over forty millions of 
Germans; Hungary is independent under the 
dual monarchy, though no one will try to 
predict its future; the Christian people of 
the East have, in a great measure, shaken off 
the yoke of their Turkish conquerors. The 
general revolution of 1848 was the first act 
of this mighty drama; and it is a disagreeable 
subject for those who have faith, like Mr. 
Fyffe, in mere popular movements. Mr. 
Fyffe describes the facts in sufficient detail, 
and he is too candid to suppress the truth; 
but he does not bring out in proper relief the 
two characteristics of this period, and his 
general conclusions are largely misleading. 
Nearly the whole continent outside France, 
the Ottoman Empire, and half-foreign Russia, 
asserted the claim of divided races to form 
themselves into national groups—a German 
parliament met at Frankfort; Hungarian 
home rule was proclaimed by Kossuth; and 
Italy rose in arms from the Alps to the 
Straits. But the impulse was given by mobs 
and theorists; it was not controlled by one 
real statesman; it was marked by violence, 
ignorance, aud intense selfishness; and it 
ended in almost complete failure. Bad as the 
system of Metternich was in the Austrian 
Empire, from the Theiss to the Danube, and 
especially in down-trodden Italy, and miser- 
able as was the absolutism of the German 
states—the shame and degradation of the 





Teutonic race—still the attempts to sub- 
vert this state of things led to disaster 
and humiliating defeat; and this was 
mainly due to the short-sighted folly, the 
vehemence, and the greed of democratic 
passion. The extraordinary force which the 
kingly principle retained, in spite of every 
adverse influence, is the other cardinal fact of 
the time—the monarchy in Austria was un- 
scathed, nay strengthened; in Prussia the 
monarchy was never shaken; the Sardinian 
monarchy was the only real force developed 
in the great rising of Italy. As regards 
France, her nationality already existed; but 
the revolution made itself apparent in mad 
Socialism and Communistic foolishness, and 
in a revival of the Jacobinism of 1793. It 
would be too much to say that the power of 
kingship had anything to do with the sudden 
formation of the French empire in 1852. 
This was partly the result of a strong reaction 
against anarchy and the licence of the mob, 
and partly of the magic of Napoleon’s name ; 
but Caesarism is the monarchy of a revolu- 
tionary state, and the rise of Louis Napoleon 
was a marked sign of the time. 

One of the effects of the revolution of 1848-49 
was to make Russia the dominant power of 
the continent. She had lent an army to 
Austria in the war with Hungary; she had 
dictated in arrogant terms to Prussia; she 
had on her side the Conservative forces, 
always powerful after an age of anarchy. 
She cast her eye accordingly on the Turkish 
empire; and there can be little doubt that 
Nicholas thought he could dismember it with 
the assent of Europe, and gorge on the coveted 
prey of Catherine. This was the real origin 
of the Crimean war, not, as Mr. Fyffe hints, 
the meddling of Louis Napoleon; and the 
struggle, we maintain, was for a righteous 
cause—to check the preponderance of a half- 
barbarous power, even though it involved a 
Turkish alliance. We entirely deny, what 
Mr. Fyffe asserts, that the Crimean war was 
a mere waste of blood as regards the interests 
of Western Europe It brought Russia down 
from a bad eminence, and crippled her for ten 
years at least; and, though the regeneration 
of the Turk has proved a dream, the experi- 
ment was well worth a trial. Mr. Fyffe’s 
account of the contest is poor and meagre. 
He does not notice the genius displayed by 
Todleben in the defence of Sebastopol; he 
sneers at Louis Napoleon to praise Pelissier, 
an ignorant soldier of the Algeriantype. And, 
though the military organisation of England, 
as has usually happened, at first broke down, we 
demur to his statement that the martial renown 
of the British Army in any sense suffered. 
Unquestionably Sardinia was the power which 
gained most by the Crimean War. Cavour 
perceived that a league with England and 
France would gain for his country a great 
position; and he seized the occasion with 
characteristic genius. Mr. Fyffe’s sketch of 
the life and the career of this most remark- 
able and accomplished statesman is one of the 
best and truest parts of his book. The far- 
sighted, cautious, and masterly policy—a grand 
adaptation of means to ends—of the real 
creator of modern Italy, stands in marked 
contrast with the wild recklessness and the 
discordant aims of the patriots of 1848. 
Cavour was sustained by the great principle 
of nationality in what he did for Italy; but 





he translated the idea into a magnificent fact, 
which was realised mainly through his efforts. 
And the capacity, the statecraft, the keen 
dexterity, he displayed in dealing with Louis 
Napoleon, with Garibaldi, and with his own 
countrymen, place him in the foremost rank 
of the great men of this century. Not 
democratic passion, or popular risings, not 
even the victories of 1859, but statesmanship 
worthy of the best days of Rome, has 
achieved the independence of a united Italy. 
The unity of Italy was a precursor, and, 
Mr. Fyffe thinks, a principal cause of the 
unity of Germany, as it exists at present. In 
both instances the result was due to the 
spirit of nationality as the essential force; 
but in both the principle bore no fruits until 
it had passed out of the hands of demagogues 
and multitudes into the hands of statesmen. 
Bismarck probably is the master spirit of the 
great men who have made Germany, to a con- 
siderable extent, an undivided nation; but he 
had eminent fellow workers in the same 
sphere; and the military ascendency secured 
to Prussia, which immediately led to German 
unity, was mainly due to King William, 
Roon, and Moltke. Mr. Fyffe evidently 
considers Bismarck at least equal to Cavour in 
genius. In this judgment we do not concur; 
Cavour has certainly surpassed Mazarin; but 
Bismarck holds a lower place than Richelieu, 
though in his audacity, his firmness, and the 
force of his character, he strongly resembles 
the great cardina!. It is at least doubtful 
whether, as Mr. Fyffe assumes, Bismarck had 
thought out, when comparatively young, 
the policy of makiog Prussia the head of 
Germany, and driving Austria out of the 
federal league ; but he resented the supremacy 
possessed by the Kaiser, and probably he re- 
solved to try ‘‘ blood and iron ’” when he had 
become «ware of the power of the Prussian 
army. He befooled Austria in the Danish 


war, and showed much statecraft in all that 


followed; but the chances were against him 
when he challenged Austria to a mortal 
struggle in 1866. His conduct irritated two- 
thirds of Germany; and Cavour would have 
shown more resource and prudence. We pass 
over the campaign of Sadowa, imperfectly 
described by Mr. Fyffe, and by almost every 
writer we know. The victory of Prussia was 
quite decisive, and Bismarck attained every 
end he sought, though in this he was more 
indebted to fortune than any eminent man of 
the present age. After the expulsion of 
Austria from the league of Germany the 
German policy of Bismarck was able in the 
extreme. He took care not to humiliate his 
late enemy; he let the force of nationality 
have free play; and he consolidated the 
northern and southern states before the out- 
break of the great war of 1870-1. History, 
however, will have to pronounce hereafter 
whether his policy towards France was wise 
or prudent. He seems not to have courted 
war, but he certainly exasperated France as a 
nation; and, when it came, he seized the 
occasion, we think, to force a quarrel on 
France when unprepared for the conflict. Mr. 
Fyffe’s description of the war of 1870-1 is 
insufficient, but reasonably just. He shows how 
immense was the military inferiority of France; 
but, strangely enough, he sneers at Louis 
Napoleon, who, many as were his faults and 
shortcomings, was almost the only Frenchman 
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convinced of this truth. He deals impartially 
with Moltke, Macmahon, and Bazaine; he 
clesrly brings out Gambetta’s powers; but he 
does not make nearly enough of Chanzy, a 
warrior of remarkable gifts. The Peace of 
Frankfort hes made another struggle between 
Germany and France a mere affair of time. 
The statemanship of Bismarck was hardly wise 
if he insisted on the dismemberment of the 
most warlike and intensely national state in 
Europe; but it is understood that the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine was the demand of the 
king and the Prussian staff. 

Mr. Fyffe believes in the recent statement 
that the establishment of the German empire 
was a suggestion of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, the late justly regretted Emperor 
Frederick. That structure may have deep- 
rooted foundations. It is not the mere creation 
of force and conquest; it has still the support 
of the German race; it reflects the splendour 
of the marvels of war. But it is exposed to 
the deadly enmity of France ; and those who 
understand the discords of faith in Ger- 
many will doubt if it is as solid a 
work as the Italian kingdom. Bismarck 
evidently is aware of the facts; and his 
foreign policy has ever since been to keep 
France under a feeble government, and to 
unite Austria, Germany, and Russia in a close 
alliance. His policy as yet has proved suc- 
cessful, but it is questionable if its success 
will endure; and signs are not wanting that 
France and Russia may form a league in their 
supposed interests, which would plunge the 
Continent in a tremendous conflict, and perhaps 
efface the settlement made at Frankfort. Mr. 
Fyffe does not refer to the long quarrel 
between Bismarck snd the Papal power, yet 
it is significant and of profound interest. 
The result indicates that ‘‘ blood and iron,”’ 
however triumphant, may not be wisdom; 
and that in this, as in other instances, the 
world is not ruled by the materiel force on 
which Bismarck, unlike Cavour, relies evi- 
dently, in the main, to accomplish his ends. 
The rising of the Slavic races in Eastern 
Europe, and their tendency to form national 
groups, has been the last exhibition of the 
peculiar spirit which is the characteristic of 
the present age; and this led to the war of 
1877-8, the latest sharp crisis of the Eastern 
Question. Mr. Fyffe bas given us a sketch 
of that war sufficiently full for the general 
reader, but his reflections on the results are of 
dubious value. The doom of the Ottoman 
Empire may be at hand; but whether Servia, 
Bulgaria, and states of that kind will form a 
real bulwark against Russian power, it is not 
possible to predict with confidence. Should 
the Czar proclaim Panslavism as a faith, the 
Eastern Question may involve a struggle 
which might change the boundaries of the 
greater part of the Continent. 

Wittiam O'Connor Morus. 








A Thousand Niles on an Elephant in the 
Shan States. By Holt 8. Hallett, (Black- 
wood. ) 

For over a decade Mr. Hallett’s name has 

been prominently associated with the work of 

exploration in Indo-China, and more particu- 
larly with the expeditions undertaken in 
connexion with the extension of the Burmese 


China. While still in the employment of the 
Indian Government as civil engineer attached 
to the Tenasserim Division, he had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the ground about the 
divide between the Lower Salwin and Menam 
basins. This was before the year 1879, when 
he retired from the British service; and since 
then he appears to have been almost con- 
tinuously occupied with the preliminary work 
that has to be done before those railway pro- 
jects can take practical shape. He has 
worked either single-handed or jointly with 
Mr. Colquhoun and others, mostly, it appears, 
without any remuneration, and—needless to 
add—without any official recognition, in lay- 
ing the foundations of an undertaking which 
may be regarded as not merely useful, but 
absolutely essential, to British commercial and 
political interests in Southern Asia. 

To Mr. Colquhoun’s book, Amongst the 
Shans (1885) Mr. Hallett contributed a 
‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Shans’; not 
perhaps a very satisfactory performance, but 
at least attesting an earnest desire to grapple 
with every aspect of the question, to the pro- 
motion of which he has devoted all his 
energies. In the present work, which stands 
on a much higher level of excellence, he 
weaves into a graphic account of an exploring 
survey in the very heart of Siam a vast 
amount of valuable information on the 
physical features, topography, social, religious, 
and political conditions of the Siamese empire 
and its vassal Shan States. For some occult 
reason, the year of this particular expedition 
is nowhere given, though months, days, and 
even hours are carefully recorded.  Cir- 
cumstances, however, seem to point to 
about the middle of the eighties; and 
January 21, when Mr. Hallett, accompanied 
by Dr. Cushing of the American Indo- 
Chinese Missions, left the neighbourhood of 
Maulmein for the Siamese Shen States, may 
safely be assigned to the year 1885 with 
possible error+1, as the mathematicians put 
it. E'sewhere it is stated that Bangkok, the 
terminus of the expedition, was reached on 
June 28, so that rather over five months were 
occupied in covering the ‘‘ thousand miles on 
an elephant,” which, however, also included 
nearly 550 miles by water (Meping and 
Menam rivers) from Zimmé to Bangkok. 

The land route, starting from Maing- 
lungyee in the Salwin basin, struck due east 
across the British and Siamese frontier to 
Maing Haut, above Raheng on the Meping. 
From this point it followed the Meping 
valley north to Zimmé (Xieng-mai, Chieng- 
mai, Kieng-mai, and other forms), capital of 
the most important Lao (Shan) State tributary 
to Siam. Here the traveller enjoyed the 
hospitality of the American missionaries, 
whose noble qualities and beneficent influence, 
especially among the non-Buddhist peoples of 
Burma and Siam, receive full recognition. 
Mr. Hallett was much struck by the high 
estimation in which they are held by the 
chiefs and their subjects in every part of the 


country. 


‘* Not only were they on a kindly and friendly 
footing with them, but by their bold strictures 
upon acts of injustice, and by exposing and 
expostulating against the wickedness and 
senselessness of certain of the reigning super- 
stitions, they had become a beneficent power in 
the country.” 





Railway system to Siam and South-west 


Zimmé formed a fresh starting-point of a 
circular or loop journey, which went first 
nearly due north through Kiang-hai to Kiang- 
hsen on the Mekong, at the frontier of the 
Burmese Shan states. This was the northern- 
most point reached by the expedition, which, 
after retracing its steps to Kiang-hai, branched 
off south-eastwards to Lakon, and so back to 
Zimmé, whence, as stated, Mr. Hallett made 
his way, by water, through Raheng to Bang- 
kok. The careful survey of the ground made 
on this occasion appears to have suggested an 
important modification in the direction of 
the main line of railway from Lower Burma 
and Bangkek to China, as originally proposed 
by Messrs. Colquhoun and Hallett. Instead 
of running either from Rangoon or Maul- 
mein direct to Zimmé, it is now proposed to 
carry it from Maulmein east to Raheng, where 
it would effect a junction with the line from 
Bangkok, and thence run through Lakon and 
Kiang-hsen north to Ssumao (Esmok), the 
Chinese frontier station. Zimmé would thus 
be left a considerable distance to the west, 
but could be connected with the trunk line 
by a branch from Lakon. A study of the 
orographic system shows that this would be 
a decided improvement on the original plan, 
the short and comparatively easy line of 160 
miles from Maulmein to Raheng sufficing to 
connect the whole of the Burmese network 
with the prospective Siamese main line and 
all its branches. The total length of the line 
from Maulmein to China would be only 700 
miles, with a total rise of not more than 
4500 feet. This statement alone suffices to 
put out of court the rival project of a line 
from Bhamé across the alpine and deeply 
ravised borderlands between North Burma 
and South-west China, advocated by pig- 
headed officialdom. Speaking of this wild 
scheme, Mr. Colborne Baber has trenchantly 
remarked: - 


‘*T do not mean that it is absolutely impossible 
to construct a railway. By piercing f-a- 
dozen Mount Cenis tunnels, and erecting a few 
Menai bridges, the road from Burma to 
Yunnan-fu [Tali-fu] could doubtless be much 
improved.” 

It was by similar official obstinacy and short- 
sightedness that the results of Col. Chesney’s 
memorable Euphrates Expedition (1836 ) were 
rendered nugatory ; aad now it is too late for 
a British-controlled Euphrates Valley railway, 
for the Mesopotamian plains are already over- 
shadowed by the Northern Colossus. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Hallett is not 
fated to become the ‘‘Chesney” of the 
Meping-Menam valley, and that the Burmo- 
Siamese railway project, now thoroughly 
worked out, may not be pigeon-holed until it 
is again too late. The crow of the Gallic cock 
has already been heard in the ‘“ Siamese 
Mesopotamia.” 

Besides the battle of the rival railways, Mr. 
Hallett has unconsciously fought out the 
battle of the rival races. Though treated less 
methodically than the former subject, as was 
to be expected, the latter is none the less 
very ably discussed ; and, wherever opportunity 
offers, prominence is given to the marked 
moral and physical superiority of the Shan 
peoples over the kindred but degenerate 
Siamese. For the future political consolida- 
tion and material development of Central 








| Indo-China, this is an all-important considera- 
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tion, and may ultimately mean a shifting of the 
political equilibrium from Bangkok to Zimmé. 

Owing to the perplexing nomenclature, 
somewhat hezy notions prevail regarding the 
geographical position and mutual relation of 
these Indo-Chinese populations. A sufficiently 
clear idea attaches to the national names 
‘“‘ Burmese ”’ or ‘‘ Cambojan.” But when we 
come to ‘‘ Siam,” ‘‘Shan,’’ ‘‘ Lao,’’ *‘ Ngio,”’ 
‘“‘TLueng,” to say nothing of ‘ Mon,” 
“Talaing,” ‘ Peguan,” Lewa,” “Kakyen,” 
‘“‘ Chyen,” “‘Chyn,” &c., all is hopeless con- 
fusion. Even our author, in his historico- 
ethnological introduction, confuses ‘‘ Cham ”’ 
with ‘‘Siam,” and applies both names to a 
hypothetical ‘‘small black race of the Malay 
stock, doubtless darkened by interbreeding 
with the Negrito aborigines, and perhaps with 
Dravidian colonists from the Madras coast.” 
He does not seem to be aware that the Chams 
or Tsams, of whom a few still maintain a 
distinct national existence, were quite different 
from the Siamese, and that “Siam ”’ itself is 
almost certainly the same word as ‘‘ Shan.” 
The word “Shan” is the most collective 
—anyhow, the most convenient—name of 
an immense ethnical family,. which at one 
time occupied a great part of South and Cen- 
tral China, and which forms a most important 
element in the constitution of the present 
Chinese race, about fifty per cent. of whose 
language is in fact Shan. All the Lao, 
Ngio, and Lueng (Yai) peoples are also 
Shans, the difference between these names 
being purely political. Thus, the Siamese, 
as Mr. Hallett correctly remarks, call 
their Shan subjects “Lao” or ‘ Lau.” 
In the same way “‘ Ngio”’ simply means the 
Shans formerly tributary to Burma, and 
consequently now British subjects, while 
“Lueng” or ‘ Yai,” with the honorific 
“Thai” or “Tai” (“ great” or “ noble”), 
comprises the numerous Shan communities 
within the Chinese frontier. Bearing in mind 
these distinctions and identities, the reader 
will have no difficulty in intelligently follow- 
ing Mr. Hallett in his discriminating remarks 
on the social and political condition of the 
various members of the wide-spread Shan 
race in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

The British empire has been calied ‘‘a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms,” in allusion 
to the unpremeditated—not to say, happy-go- 
lucky—way the incongesta moles has been 
brought together. A case in point is men- 
tioned by Mr. Hallett in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Bourne, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, to Ssumao in 1886. On this occasion 
it was luckily discovered that the Shan peoples 
just south of the Chinese station claimed to 
have always been Burmese subjects. It 
follows from the Notification of 1888 that 
they are now British subjects, and, conse- 
quently, that the route of the projected Burmo- 
Chinese railway traversing their territory 
can no longer be intercepted by the French 
extending the frontiers of their Annamese 
protectorate westwards. The situation is 
somewhat analagous to that in South Africa, 
where in the nick of time the British pro- 
tectorate was extended to Matabele and 
Mashona Lands, thereby preventing the Por- 
tuguese, Boers, or Germans from intercepting 
the projected trunk-line from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, and thus safeguarding imperial 
interests over half a continent. 





Interspersed among Mr. Hallett’s itineraries 
are a considerable number of delightful 
Buddhist legends, which often illustrate the 
national wisdom and the marked sense of 
humour characteristic of the Sban peoples. 
Such are the myths of the gibbon, the crow 
and peacock, the cataracts, the Prince of 
Lakon over-anxious for a renewal of his 
youth, and others for which no room 
can here be found. In general, it is 
evident that Buddhism is little more than a 
veneer thinly spread over the old national 
belief in witchcraft, ghosts, demons, spirit 
mediums, omens, charms, incantations, and 
the like. Yet an adult Buddhist can never 
be induced to accept Christianity; and the 
missionaries appear to make no converts 
except among the Karens and other pagan or 
non- Buddhist peoples. 

Attention should be called to the chapters 
on the state of things in Bangkok and in 
Lower Siam generally, where will be found a 
scathing denunciation of the utterly corrupt 
and oppressive Siamese administration. A 
government which is not merely based on the 
worst forms of feudalism, but which tends to 
reduce the bulk of the population to absolute 
slavery, must either mend its ways or cease 
to be. 

Besides a general map showing the various 
railway projects, there is a series of excellent 
sectional maps of the route followed; also a 
number of rather thin illustrations, and an 
index. 

A. H. Keane. 








The Poetry of Tennyson. 
Dyke. (Elkin Mathews.) 


ConsrperInc the almost exhaustive way in 
which the Laureate has been discussed during 
the past forty years or so, it will not be taken 
as a disparagement of the latest book on the 
subject which America has sent us to say that 
its author has not succeeded in throwing any 
very novel flood of light upon the Tenny- 
sonian ethics or aesthetics. As regards the 
former, Lord Tennyson is too true and wise 
an artist to sow his garden with the thorn and 
briar of obstinate moral problems; hence, 
although his poetry is always rich in latent 
ethical suggestion, as all poetry of the first 
class must be, it is not a field for barren 
speculation as to ulterior intentions. It is 
quite possible that Tennyson may yet have 
his Ulrici, for the malice of the gods is capri- 
cious, and, happily for us, they evidently do 
not love him ; but, so far, he has been spared 
Shakspere’s doom. 

Under the other head—that of the Tenny- 
sonian aesthetics — Mr. Van Dyke cannot, 
without some qualification, be congratulated 
on his performance. He tells us that the 
comparative method in criticism is generally 
admitted to be one of the most fruitful—a 
large statement, which his own example 
hardly bears out. For our own part, we 
should say that the comparative method of 
criticism, as Mr. Van Dyke illustrates it, is 
distinctly one of the least fruitful; because 
the critic who is bent upon establishing some 
parallel between two authors has, for the 
time being, no eye for anything else, and the 
most salient aspects of the work he is con- 


By Henry Van 


sidering are as nothing to the fanciful and! 








unimportant resemblances to something else, 
which he is engrossingly occupied in detect- 
ing. Mr. Van Dyke takes up a whole chapter 
with an elaborate Macedon-Monmouth com- 
parison between Tennyson and Milton, and it 
would be idle to pretend that this latest out- 
come of what we may venture to call the 
Fluellen school of criticism is a success. To 
bolster up a weak argument, he has to drag in 
such accidental matter as stray correspond- 
ences between the personal circumstances of 
the two poets; and, when these fail him, to fall 
back upon vaguely large propositions, telling 
us that ‘‘ there is no closer parallel in litera- 
ture than that between the early poems of 
Milton and Tennyson.” Except that both 
had in an eminent degree that ‘‘ Doric deli- 
cacy” which Wotton praised in ‘‘Comus,” it 
is hard to see where the likeness comes in. 
Milton’s early work was a further develop- 
ment of the Elizabethan vein, with the addi- 
tion of Tuscan sweetness and Roman stateli- 
ness, and its spirit was thus essentially 
retrospective. Tennyson’s early work, though 
superficially indebted to that of his immediate 
predecessors, was, in a far deeper sense, a 
prophecy, the herald note of a new age in 
art. When we come to close quarters, 
and try to fisd out from Mr. Van Dyke in 
what the Tennyson-Milton analogy really con- 
sists, we get very little satisfactory illumina- 
tion. We are told that both poets are 
‘‘marked by the same exact obs:rvation of 
nature,’’ and the *‘ Allegro” and ‘‘ Penseroso”’ 
are called in to prove this assertion so far as 
it affects Milton. Now it is probably true 
that the accuracy and vigilance of Tennyson’s 
eye for natural phenomena have never been 
equalled in any other poet since the world 
began; but Milton’s landscape, as the lats 
rector of Lincoln noted, is always more or lees 
generalised, even if it be not half-conventional. 
We are not surprised that a writer who con- 
siders Coleridge to have had a defective ear 
should assume the existence of a similarity 
between Tennyson’s and Milton’s systems of 
versification. Few systems could have less in 
common, and, as a matter of fact, Tennyson’s 
and Milton’s are pre-eminently the two out- 
standing and entirely individual types of 
English blank verse; for, while Shakspere’s 
blank verse was a beautiful vehicle and 
nothing more—Shakspere being indeed (not 
to speak it irreverently) an experimentalist to 
the very last, who in his latest plays practised 
a style of versification less admirable than that 
of his mid-period—their blank verse is in each 
case so idiosyncratic as to be always interest- 
ing as an artistic product for its own sake, 
apart from the matter it clothes. This is not 
the place to enter upon a detailed examination 
of Tennyson’s metre; but take the following 
from a passage which Mr. Van Dyke himself 
quotes— 
‘* —right and left, 


Suck'd from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents’? — 


and observe how the italicised line has a me- 
trical movement quite different from anything 
which the whole of “ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘' Para- 
dise Regained,” and ‘*Samson Agonistes” 
can show. In other respects Mr. Van Dyke’s 


parallel is hardly more workable. But it gives 
him an opportunity of saying some interesting 
things about Milton himself; and his remarka 
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on Tennyson’s alteration of “angel” to 
“‘seraph”’ in ‘‘ The Palace of Art ”— 


‘* For there was Milton like a seraph strong ”"— 


(he had originally been ‘like an angel 
tall’’) are an example of just and excellent 
criticism. 

It now seems to not a few persons that 
the ‘‘Idylls of the King” are the one work 
of Tennyson’s to which criticism will even- 
tually assign a rather lower place than once 
appeared probable. Mr. Van Dyke does not 
share this view; and he combats Mr. Swin- 
burne’s disparagement of the “ Idylls,” 
without, however, invalidating the grounds 
upon which that disparagement was based. 
Mr. Swinburne, if we make due allowance for 
his highly emphasised way of putting things, 
will be found to have laid his finger on what 
actually is the weak spot in the Arthurian 
poems. Mr. Van Dyke, following his ‘‘ com- 
parative ” method, hitches in Wagner somehow 
or other to illustra'e his meaning; but appa- 
rently he does not see how Wagner makes 
against his case and supports Mr. Swinburne’s. 
The “ Tristan’’ ond the “ Parsifal” have just 
that quality of barbaric strength, shot through 
with barbaric voluptuousness, the absence of 
which so often makes the ‘ Idylls” seem 
modern in tone, despite the archaic turns of 
diction, and decorative rather than heroic in 
design. These graceful, dignified figures, in 
suits of perfectly fitting armour, are seen to 
be rather wanting in thew. The whole 
atmosphere, also, is less that of a rudely 
chivalric age than of an age when chivalry 
was becoming a tradition and a self-conscious 
ideal, tending to decline into an etiquette. 
And, apart altogether from the question 
whether or not we privately care for this 
impeccable Arthur, if is very doubtful if such 
a personality is congruous with any realisable 
conception of the character of his age. His 
paragon morality is surely of the sort which 
in such an age would almost have been 
distrusted as infringing unfairly upon the 
monopoly of immaculate virtue possessed by 
more officially constituted saints and anchorites. 
And,, on other grounds, Mr. Swinburne’s 
artistic instinct was certainly not at fault 
when he regretted that Tennyson, in rehand- 
ling the Mallorian epopee, did away with that 
initial sin of Arthur’s which served as a kind 
of premonition of the eventual closing-in of 
retributive doom, and thus gave an impressive 
air of moral continuity to the whole sequence 
of events ; for Tennyson thus chose to forego 
that sublimest of all tragic devices, the gradual 
loading of the air with a mysterious present- 
ment from the first. Such a brooding of the 
end over the beginning—whereby, as we 
followed the fortunes of the king, we should 
all the while have been haunted by a sub- 
sensation of how, in Rossetti’s weird phrase, 
his death was ‘‘ growing up from his birth,” 


‘In a shadow-plant perpetually ’’— 


would certsioly have supplied a fine element 
of spiritual grandeur, and would have fittingly 
prepared the way to that strange and terrible 
goal, the phantasmal last battle in the cold 
mist by the confines of ‘‘the winter sea.” 
As it is, that scene is, at all events, as great 
as anything in modern poetry; but one may 
safely surmise that, if Tennyson had produced 
the ‘‘Idylls” in chronological consecutive- 





nese, their moral evolution would have been 
more manifestly organic than now. 

No part of Mr. Van Dyke’s book better 
deserves commendation than the chapter on 
Tennyson’s ‘Historic Trilogy” of ‘The 
Making of England,” as he happily calls it. 
Mr. Van Dyke recognises clearly enough, what 
the present writer has always felt to be true, 
that too many of us civilly cold-shouldered 
these splendid plays, for no better reason than 
because “* Becket”? and ‘ Harold” were not 
‘‘In Memoriam ” and the ‘‘Idylls.” It is to 
be regretted, however, that both here and 
elsewhere Mr. Van Dyke has imagined it his 
duty to give us his views of history so much 
at large. The ignobility of the Crimean War 
is not really germane to the question of the 
merit of ‘‘ Maud” as a poem; and, even as 
a piece of historical character-painting, the 
passage in which he describes Thomas a 
Becket in a string of flashy Macaulayesque 
antitheses cannot be considered happy. The 
most interesting parts of his book are those in 
which he contents himself with the less 
ambitious task of tracing the Tennysonian 
stream up to its modest source in the volume 
of 1827. Since then the ‘ Brook” has 
widened and deepened into a stately river, 
whose banks are princely gardens, statued 
with heroes and gods. The simile suggests 
the obvious and perhaps unprofitable criticism : 
the river, with all its amplitude, és a river, 
not the ocean ; the statues, with their Pheidian 
faultlessness, are statues, not breathing figures; 
and the magnificent gardens are gardens, they 
are not the world. 

The ‘‘ Chronology ” appended to this volume 
is excellent, so far as it goes. But its list of 
interesting contemporary references to Tenny- 
son includes some which are, perhaps, not 
more important than others which it leaves 
out; and, in its enumeration of noteworthy. 
magazine articles, &c., it should not have 
omitted Prof. Dowden’s paper on “ Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Browning’’—an example 
of what ‘‘ comparative” criticism ought to be. 

Wim Watson. 








A GREAT HEADMASTER. 


A Memory of Edward Thring. By J. H. 
Skrine. (Macmillan.) 


Edward Thring, Teacher and Poet. 
Rawnsley. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Here are two books dealing with Edward 
Thring—two more books, one might say, if it 
were not ungracious to a great man and a 
great memory to hint that the two more are 
unnecessary or unwelcome. Neither the 
subject nor the manner of treatment in either 
case is less than admirable. 

The English head-masters of this century 
are of the number of its peculiar glories; and 
we can hardly hear too much of those who 
have created for us so noble a tradition. It 
is true, and fortunate too, that they have, in 
the main, been happy in their chroniclers and 
critics, though possibly some writers have 
placed their heroes on rather high pedestals. 
And yet, after all, the world is not exclusively 
composed of superior persons who cannot lift 
their eyes to a higher level than their neigh- 
bours’ scullery windows, to which the most 
modern “ critical spirit” seems occasionally to 
limit its efforts, Mr. Skrine and Mr. Rawnsley, 


By H. D. 


however, are not blind to the faults of their 
head-master. But before all things they make 
it clear that they loved and reverenced bim ; 
and those to whom he was nothing but a great 
name and far-away influence cannot doubt 
from what his pupils set down about him that 
he thoroughly deserved the love and reverence 
that follow him whither he can be followed 
by little else. 

What those closest to Thring saw in him 

and admired must needs have been the 
qualities which made him a great and en- 
during personality; let us glance, then, at 
some of the main points on which the present 
writers dwell. As a teacher, he distinguished 
himself most consistently by claiming for him- 
self full liberty to teach how and what he 
chose. First of all, he must be clear of state 
dictation ; but state dictation, as embodied in 
large oblong envelopes and expressions of 
opinionsfrom ‘‘my Lords’ didnotdirectly affect 
Thring’s daily work. After his gladiatorial 
bout with the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
he was left discreetly alone. But a fragment 
of a letter quoted by Mr. Skrine will probably 
interest a good many pedagogues and possibly 
confirm some prejudices. 
‘* My view is simple,’ Thring writes; ‘the 
skilled workman ought to be allowed uncon- 
trolled management of the work. Governors 
ought to sanction his plan of work originally, 
and act as police afterwards to see that the 
work up to a fair average is honestly done... . 
No work can flourish over a@ series of years 
which is exposed to interference from local 
amateurs in authority.” 


Yet this pronouncement is fairly open to the 
charge of inconsistency with itself. Unless 
‘local amateurs’ are other than the gover- 
nors who are to sanction and then inspect 
samples of work, Thring seems to invite and 
then to defy criticism from outside. And (be 
it said with all diffidence) he applied himself 
to the general question of state interference in 
public elementary schools like—an amateur, 
thatis, an amateurin bureaucratism. Assuredly 
our present organisation was not to his mind; 
in his eyes it likened itself to the raising of 
mustard and cress by sprinkling seed over a 
bottle, the departmental minutes being the 
seed and teachers the resulting herbs. One 
may very safely say, however, that, deserved 
as is denunciation of the bureaucratic stiffness 
natural to bureaus, yet, if you want to have a 
great deal of mustard and cress in a hurry, 
sprinkling it in a damp place isnot a bad way 
of getting it ; and you must not complainif your 
mustard and cress is not as robust as a cedar 
of Lebanon. The country has made up its 
mind that its public elementary schools shall 
teach a great number of sciences and languages 
in an elementary and sloppy way; and the 
offices have set themselves with consummate 
skill and success to provide the machinery for 
the edifying process. They are not to blame; 
the nation is to blame for not having yet learnt 
to lay to heart the lessons of the Fallacy of 
Composition. 

Thring most justly complained that our 
national character is ‘‘ suffering loss in the 
training,’’ because we are so faint-hearted in 
our public endeavours to make our children 
good and truthful and temperate and loving 
and patient by teaching them all these things. 
A great deal, it is true, can be taught by the 





| way; but these are not the first things for 
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which ‘‘managers” look in engaging their 
teachers—for publicelementary schools, at least. 
They ask first, whether he got firsts or seconds 
in his class list, and whether he has three, 
four, five, or fifteen science certificates. 
Imagine the valuable intellectual and moral 
training that must be achieved in a case that 
can be quoted from a state not far from our 
own, and educationally constituted on similar 
lines. To wit; a young gentleman of Fohmboe 
(to use the language of high—+.e., Jsjti diplo- 
macy), in his twentieth year or thereabouts, 
writes to prove his fitness to enter a normal 
school: ‘‘ I have sixteen science certificates,” 
says he. 

Of course, Thring was not the first man to 
preach that school surroundings should be as 
lovely as might be; but he certainly insisted 
on his theories being carried into practice 
with more success than many others who 
have shared his belief. And it is something 
due to him that all the world is beginning to 
agree that boorish and coarse furniture and 
walls will tell ill on those in habitual contact 
with them. 

Above all things, however, Thring was a 
strong and masterful man—often hard and 
stern, it is true, but always filled with a 
sense of divine responsibility. That he was 
so strong a man explains the wonderful 
attachment of his boys; for he could do many 
things like the great man he was, playing 
fives with uncommon prowess, and troubling 
all the world with his hits to long on for 
threes. 

Both of these books are of the kind called 
‘eminently readable.” Mr. Skrine’s book is 
certainly a good deal more, being more in- 
forming than Mr. Rawnsley’s, and of stouter 
texture ; and truly he would be a pedagogue 
of skin more than usually thick who got no 
hints or inspiration from it. Although the 
plan of it is a little irregular, we obtain a very 
clear impression of the general course of 
Thriog's history at Uppingham, and his heroic 
though somewhat solitary and combative 
spirit. 

P. A. Barnett. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The New Prince Fortunatus. By William 
Black. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard. In 38 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

A Heavy Reckoning. By E. Werner. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Cosette. By Mrs. Macquoid. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Forestalled. By M. Betham Edwards. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Peril of Richard Pardon. By B. L. 
Farjeon. (White.) 

A Noble Woman. By Henry Gréville. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Some readers when beginning The New 
Prince Fortunatus may have felt a slight 
alarm lest Mr. Black should be going to give 
them a mere novel of what has been called 
‘‘cabotinolatry ” ; or lest, on the other hand, 
he were about to satirise that somewhat ignoble 
cult elaborately. The former would have 
been terrible, and the latter disappointing— 





for Mr. Black’s forte is scarcely satire, except 
of a mild and fugitive kind. Others, less 
original, may have dreaded the usual grouse- 
shoot, the usual deer-stalk, the usual salmon- 
kill, and the usual Highland maiden. With 
these latter persons we have never had any 
sympathy, for these things in Mr. Black’s 
hands are very good things; and as for 
“usual,” the sun and the moon are usual, 
too. Nearly everything that is good is usual ; 
the business of life is to take the usual with 
a difference. We may as well say that there 
is no cause for alarm. To begin with, Mr. 
Black’s cabotin is really a gentleman, and a 
good fellow, though not very strong- or long- 
headed ; and Mr. Black does not expect us to 
worship him at all. In the second place, the 
touches of satire are not in the least over- 
laboured. In the third place, though the 
grouse-shoot, and the deer-stalk, and the 
salmon-kill, and the maiden, are all here, 
they occupy no exorbitant space, and are 
respectively a very nice grouse-shoot, deer- 
stalk, salmon-kill, and (especially) maiden. 
Mr. Black bas not often drawn a more agree- 
able heroine than Honnor (the double n is 
repulsive to us) Cunyngham; nor has he or 
anyone else recently indicated better the 
fashion in which perfect good nature and un- 
concern in a girl may be mistaken, and that 
not merely by a coxcomb, for ‘‘ encourage- 
ment.” Lionel Moore is not at all a coxcomb, 
though he is a spoilt child; and his love- 
makings with Honnor (though doomed to 
misfortune, as the reader sees at once) are 
very good love-makings. His friend, Maurice 
Mangan, though he owes something of a debt 
to various ancestors, from George Warrington 
and Mr. Cunningham’s Wynne downwards, is 
good too. And Kate Burgoyne, the cabotine, 
is good; and Lady Adela Cunyngham, a 
pattern of sanity on every subject but 
her own literary efforts, is very good. We 
do not much like the other heroine, 
Nina the Italian, but that is perhaps be- 
cause we have a corrupted taste. There is 
one very fuony figure, who is, we think, Mr. 
Black’s masterpiece in that quiet kind of satire 
which, as we have said, he can do. This is 
Octavius Quirk, the log-roller, a kind of 
Bludyer-Bunthorne, whose sunflowers are 
steaks and onions—a toady of the aristocracy 
and a Social-Democrat. Quirk is one of the 
neatest skits on the craze about log-rolling ever 
done. It is especially good, inasmuch as Mr. 
Black has the ear of the British Philistine. The 
British Philistine will surely say to himeelf, 
even he, ‘‘Here is an impossible creature. 
Yet Mr. Black, who knows the merry sound 
of the rolled log as well as most men, says 
that is a log-roller. Done [the British Philis- 
tine does sometimes speak French] the log- 
roller is impossible.” Which, indeed, is not 
quite the fact. But it is a better delusion 
than that which imagines fiends with logs 
rolling them like demoniac skittle-balls all day 
and all night for the benefit of scoundrels and 
over the feet and forms of honest men. 


A writer like the author, or joint author of, 
Reata, who has gained her reputation and 
kept it almost wholly by studies of foreign life, 
runs a little risk when she comes to deal with 
English subjects; and it is, unfortunately, 
human nature to imagine that when, after two 
authors have written together, one of them 
writes alone there is sure to be some sign 


of inferiority. We humbly hope that much 
practice in criticism has given us some 
faculty of guarding against prejudices of this 
kind; and we have approached Lady Paby 
with all due exorcising of such demons and 
with nothing but a benevolent memory of 
satisfaction derived from Reata and Orthodox. 
The book begins in Scotland, a country where- 
with the author is known to have many con- 
nexions, and much of the scene continues to be 
laid there. The real heroine seems to us to be 
Maud Epperton, animpecuniousdamsel battered 
by many seasons, who is the black angel of 
the piece. An ineradicable, though no doubt 
inexcusable, fancy for black angels may be 
responsible for our liking her much better 
than Lady Baby (or Lady Frances Bevan, as 
her actual name is in the peerage of fiction). 
Lady Baby begins very well. Her scheme of 
‘‘alphabet subjects,” that is to say, of 
patiently trying a stranger with Athens, Miss 
Braddon, Crocodi'es, and so on, till she hits 
the right one, is good fooling; and her un- 
conventionality never in the least approaches 
—as unconventionality does constantly in 
novels and sometimes, we regret to say, in 
real life— anywhere near vulgarity. Her 
lover, Sir Peter Wyndhurst, who is thought 
to be a milksop and is a hero, deserves much 
commendation ; and her father, Lord Kippen- 
dale, though slight, is good throughout. But 
her conduct to the said lover is not so much 
pretty Fanny’s as silly Fanny’s way, and is 
chiefly irritating. One of the causes or occa- 
sions of it, Laurence Carbury, a blasé and 
ravagé spendthrift of forty, is mere leather 
and prunella ; and Lady Baby’s brother Ger- 
maine, who falls in love with Maud Epperton 
and cuts himself adrift from her because he 
discovers she once told him a story, is as un- 
natural in his simplicity as Carbury in his 
Byronism. The introduction of an escaped 
panther reminds us too strongly of the im- 
mortal occasion when Pip, Miss Havisham, 
and Estella (or was it Pip and Estella only ?) 
marched round the room with flags while the 
dogs ate veal cutlets; and all the business of 
the ‘‘ Choughshire ” copper mines (why follow 
a very silly practice of George Eliot’s? why 
not say Cornwall?) is confused, theatrical, 
and ill-digested. Here we seem to be cursing 
Lady Baby roundly; but, in fact, its first 
volume is one of the most readable things we 
have recently come across, and there is interest 
and merit throughout. Perhaps it is Miss 
Gerard’s ill-treatment of Maud that stirs our 
bile. It is not poetical justice which, for the 
sake of a mere fib or two (the just prerogative 
of her sex) condemns a very agreeable young 
woman, after a youth of penury, visiting, and 
a detestable aunt, to an age of soap-boiling 
husband. Let us hope that the scap-boiler 
and the foolish little Lady Baby both had the 
good feeling to die, and that Sir Peter and 
Maud “ drew up together” after all. 


A Heavy Reckoning ranks among the books 
in which, though there is no great fault to be 
found with them, we own that we ficd our- 
selves unable to take much interest. Some- 


thing may be due to the irritatiog havit of 
giving English prefixes to foreign names. 
The whole scenery and the whole dramatis 
personae of A Heavy Reckoning are Swiss ; 
yet we read of ‘‘ Miss” Nordheim and “ Mrs.” 





“Lady Wally Ernsthauren.” 


Gersdorf, who, most absurd of all, has been 
Considering 
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that this latter young lady’s papa is Baron 
Ernsthausen, it would have been difficult to 
make a richer muddle of error; and as these 
things necessarily occur on every page, they 
keep up the worry. ‘‘ Lady Wally” herself, 
a kind of madcap, is the most attractive 
figure in the book; but it is all estimable 
enough, though, as we have said, not to us 
interesting. 


Mrs. Macquoid’s Cosette is one of those 
studies in the crdinary life of French or 
French-speaking countries in which the 
author delights, end which she executes very 
well. In Cosette the scene is Dinant and its 
neighbourhood, and a very nice scene too. 
The heroine has two lovers—one who is 
young and beautiful, the other who is a 
middle-aged chef. With a delicate feeling 
for those of the other sex who are not young 
and beautiful, even if they have not the honour 
or dishonour of being chefs, Mrs. Macquoid 
makesthe young man false and not triumphant ; 
the old one triumpbant and true. 


It is not usual for books to appear in 
‘railway ” form for the first time ; and, there- 
fore, we presume, though there is no other 
ndication of the fact, and though we do not 
remember it in two or three-volume shape, 
that Forestalled has previously made its bow 

to the public. ‘‘The Double Forestalment ” 

would, perhaps, be a more exact title ; for the 
story (which is, indeed, a little improbable), 
goes to show that, whereas an old man fore- 
stalled a young one in securing not merely 
the hand, but the affections, of a girl, the 
young one forestalled the old in certain 
scientific discoveries. This is pleasant topsy- 
turvication enough; but Miss M. Betham 
Edwards has treated it at rather more length 
than it will bear. Our own moral—a base 
one doubtless—would be that, though there 
is not a stain on the honour of Nella, the 
youvg lady in question, it is neither wise 
from the pvint of view of Aphrodite nor from 
that of Psllas to admit into your household 
an ‘‘ adopted brother ” of your wife’s who is 
much younger than yourself. 


Mr. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins are 
dead, more’s the pity ; but Mr. B. L. Farjeon 
is still with those who like a certain kind of 
story in which the one showed genius and the 
other talent. Of this kind of story it is 
difficult for the reviewer to say anything; for 
there is nothing but the story itself to talk 
about, and, if he does talk about it, both 
author and readers thirst for his blood. We 
can only say that we wish we had a dear 
uncle who went about with five thousand 
pounds in gold and notes handy. We would 
not kill him, or let him be killed; we would 
‘cherish’ him, as Mr. Thackeray avowed 
that he would do with an aunt of even less 
obvious attractions. 


Mr. Vandam’s translation from Henry 
Gréville, under the title of 4 Noble Woman, 
is a fair example of a rather difficult and 
extremely thankless class of work. Elegance 
Mr. Vandam does not attain unto; and perhaps 
elegance is not to be expected, as it was in the 
days when Carlyle and others “did” transla- 
tions. Accuracy (which is too often lacking) 
is very fairly attained by him. As for the 
original, Mme. Durand never does bad work; 





and, when she has Russian subjects (as here), 
seldom work that is not observed straight 
from the life. 

Georce Sainrssoury. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Ourtius’ Griechische Schulgrammatik. 
von Hartel. 

Uebungsbuch zum Uebersetzen ins Griechische. 
By K. Schenkl. 

Griechisches Uebungsbuch I. By W. Hensell. 

Lateinisches Schulgrammatik. 
dler. 

Lateinisches Uebungsbuch I, By A. Scheindler- 


Lateinische Uebungssiitze zur Casuslehre. By 
W. Eymer. (Wien und Prag: Tempsky ; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) 


As a general rule, school books have a very 
limited interest for foreigners. One cannot 
exactly sit down and read them; one cannot 
adopt them in schools, for they are written in 
a different language ; one cannot even translate 
them, for they are usually based on different 
educational systems. But the six Austrian 
school books named above deserve, perhaps, a 
brief notice, for they represent what is practi- 
cally a new departure in Austrian classical 
education. How far this is due to Dr. von 
Gautsch, the energetic minister of education at 
Vienna, how far to the increasing interest in 
classical studies, visible in series like the 
Wiener Studien, we do not know. But it is 
pretty plain that, for some little time, Austrian 
scholars have been trying to improve their 
school books; and it may be worth while shortly 
to point out to English readers the chief 
features of their work. Some of these features 
will not seem very new or strange to English 
readers; on the contrary, here, as elsewhere, 
English editors, and still more English teachers, 
have anticipated much that is only: just begin- 
ning to find a place in German and Austrian 
school books. And thereis a good deal that is 
not exactly “new ” matter in those school-books. 
The first of these features is an attempt toconnect 
the different books together. That an exercise 
or a reading book should be based on a grammar 
is, of course, nothing new; but the writers 
mentioned above have gone further. Thus, 
Dr. Scheindler’s Latin Grammar is intended 
to be an exact parallel to Dr. Hartel’s Greek 
Grammar; and the agreement is so complete 
that, where the rules are the same for Greek 
and for Latin, the wording is also the same. 


By W. 


Secondly, there is, in all these books, a definite | has 


effort to minimise the amount to belearnt. Dr. 
Hartel’s revision of Curtius is, in some places, 
practically an abridgement. Dr. Scheindler 
has discovered, by the aid of statistics, that the 
supines and the passive future infinitive 
(amatum iri) occurs very rarely in the portions 
of classical authors usually read by beginners. 
He has, therefore, cut it out, inserting, instead 
of the supines, the perfect passive participle. 
So far as we know, he is the first writer who 
has actually done this, though English school- 
masters have not waited for Dr. Scheindler’s 
statistics to forbid the use of amatum in 
ordinary prose, and to be very cautious in 
passing amatum iri. It is, however, decidedly 
more satisfactory to have the unusual forms 
removed from the print which beginners commit 
to memory. Thirdly, all the writers seem to 
agree in the view that the exercise must be 
based on the reading, though there seems to 
be some difference in method. One prints a 
number of stories in Greek of interesting 
contents, @ Ja Sidgwick and Morice—only the 
contents would very often not interest an 
English boy—and then adds. exercises which 
practically reproduce the original Greek. 
Another follows the plan of leaving this to the 


By A. Schein- | Sarai 





teacher, who writes his own exercises on the 
“books” readin form. Both plans are well 
known in England, though the latter is far the 
commoner, and, we think, probably the better. 
Fourthly, and it is here that the German books 
before us most certainly excel the English, the 
requirements of philology are attended to. 
While we in England have been hesitating 
whether or not to adopt the new philology, 
and have, in general, refrained from doing so 
in our elementary books, Dr. Hartel has revised 
Curtius’ Grammar, and accepted the latest 
results, so far as they are suitable for teaching 
ses. There are many other points of 
detail which deserve notice in these books, but 
the four features indicated seem to us the main 
ones, on account of which we have noticed the 
books in the way we have done. 


Xenophons Memorabilien. By A. Weidner. 


Ausgewiihlte Gedichte des Ovidius, By H. 8. 
Sedlmayer. 

Demosthenes Ausgewiihite Reden. By K. 
Wotke. 


Schulcommentar 2u Demosthenes’s Staatsreden. 
By A. Baran. 

Homers Ilias in verkiireter Ausgabe. By A. 
Christ. (Wien und Prag: Tempsky ; London : 
Williams & Norgate.) 

These five texts proceed from the same 
publishers, and mutatis mutandis represent the 
same principles as the Grammars and Exercise 
Books noticed above. The texts have, in each 
case, been revised in accordance both with 
scholarship and common sense. Difficult or 
hopeless passages are omitted, and the whole 
so arranged as to be within a boy’s capacity. 
The result is that, though one volume of notes 
has been given, notes are really superfluous. 
We should like to suggest to English teachers 
that it is quite possible for them to avail them- 
selves of these cheap and well-printed texts, 
and thus avoid the evil which is said—not 
wholly without truth—to arise from the rather 
superfluous amount of help which editors 
generally give. Weare sorry to see even one 
volume of notes among the books before us. 
Not that the notes are particularly bad, 
though they are hardly up to our standard. 
But we do not think that, with a carefully 
revised text, notes ought to be needed. We 
wish that English publishers would give us a 
few such books. 


Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. 
Part iv., Greek. By John Williams White. 
(Boston, U.8.: Ginn.) Prof. White, of Harvard, 
realised and acted upon a fact which has 
insufficiently dawned upon us in England— 
the fact that, to get real advantage from a 
classical training, it is necessary to read the 
classical literature largely, freely, and at sight ; 
not, of course, without grammatical training, 
but yet in a more literary spirit than is 
commonly adopted. For some reason or other, 
our English training fails in this. Tenor twelve 
years of Greek and Latin, with us, leaves even 
able youths scarcely competent to read these 
languages at sight. We need something more 
of Macaulay’s way of reading classics, and 
modern languages too. Prof. White would 
achieve the object by much reading—reading 
aloud (Introd., p. xvi.)—of unseen passages 
from the best authors. The present volume is, 
we gather, chronologically the first, but 
intellectually the fourth. Part i. is to contain 
extracts from writers of the simpler Attic prose ; 
part ii. will be devoted to extracts from Hero- 
dotus and Homer ; and these two parts are for 
boys preparing for admission to Harvard. 
Part iii. deals with Lysias, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Homer, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; 
while part iv., the present volume, omits 
Lysias, but adds to the ‘‘bill of fare” of 
part iii, Xemephon, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
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Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and, with part iii., is 
intended for preparation for ‘‘ Second Year 
Honours” at Harvard, The reading aloud is 
to be tested eventually, but’ not normally, by 
the power of translating the piece on paper. 
The main use of the selections is to be oral—by 
question, hint, note, and exercise of memory 
and thoughtful conjecture. Weshould greatly 
like to hear the book worked by a skilled 
teacher on this plan. The extracts from 
Demosthenes are somewhat too scanty; we 
think the De Corona deserved to be drawn upon. 
Those from Plato are also too few to be ad- 
equate ; but those from Thucydides (pp. 44-76) 
are excellent; and the four dramatic poets— 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
hanes ~a00 represented by interesting 
extracts. If, however, a chorus of Sophocles 
(pp. 121-2) is admissible, part of an Aeschylean 
chorus should surely appear — say, the 
Iphigenia episode in the first chorus of the 
Agamemnon. 


Selection from the Greek Tragedians. By 

E. D. Stone. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Stone is of 
opinion that 
“the drama, being the most complex and 
artificial presentment of human action, is for 
this very reason less fitted for immature intellects, 
especially when the difficulties of translation make 
it impossible to read more than a limited portion 
at a time. A boy likes a story, and is com- 
paratively indifferent to the development of 
character.”’ 
There is much truth in this plea. A Greek 
play does hang heavy in the hands with 
beginners. A consciousness that a story was 
needful has caused the otherwise highly 
injudicious plan of practically beginning 
Greek with Homer, as we all did thirty years 
ago. But, after all, beginners, if carefully and 
pleasantly instructed, soon cease to be begin- 
ners, It is surprising to see how soona boy of 
fair capacity will catch up the “note” of a 
character, and be interested in its development. 
Mr. Stone, however, has undoubtedly put 
together a number of interesting and stimula- 
ting passages from the three great Greek 
tragedians—five from Aeschylus, ten from 
Sophocles, twenty-two from Euripides. Notes 
are appended, at the end of the book, for each 
passage, with an exposition of the dramatic 
situation. For our part, we think Aeschylus, 
in narrative, easier than Sophocles, and should 
have inserted more than five extracts from his 
dramas—certainly one, if not more, from the 
Agamemnon, and part of the opening of 
the Eumenides, From Euripides, we think 
the Iphigenia in Aulis has been unduly 
neglected. The opening scene should certainly 
have been presented by an editor who does 
not shrink (see p. 118) from giving anapaestic 
passages. But the idea of the book is a good one, 
and the notes and introductions commendable. 


Legends of Ancient Rome from Livy. By 
Herbert Wilkinson. (Macmillan,) We can 
heartily commend both the design and execu- 
tion of this little book. It consists of selections 
from Livy, adapted to beginners by the 
omission of difficult passages and constructions, 
but still retaining the characteristics of the 
original, When contrasted with the arid and 
clumsy paragraphs of Eutropius, which we are 
sorry to find is used in High Schools for Girls, 
we can testify from experience that the forcible 
and rich style of Livy positively attracts child- 
ren to the:study of Latin. For what boy is 
there who would not burn to read on a section 
beginning ‘‘ Aulus Postumius dictator, Titus 
Aebutius magister equitum.” Our only com- 
plaint against the notes is that they are not 
sufficiently numerous; and there is a bad 
blunder in the Vocabulary in the rendering of 
nepos, from which it would appear that the 
Vocabulary has been (partly at least) compiled 
from the lish Index, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. F. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge—whose wide learning is hitherto known 
only by his article on ‘‘Totemism” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and by stray papers 
in the Transactions of societies—will shortly 
publish with Messrs. Macmillan a work in two 
volumes, entitled The Golden Bough: a Study 
in Comparative Mythology. Mr. Frazer, we 
believe, is now in Greece, carrying out investi- 
gations on the spot for an elaborate edition of 
Pausanias. 


Mr. ANDREw LANG’s new book, Old Friends : 
Essays in Epistolary Parody, will be published 
in a few days by Mesers. Longmans. Some of 
the papers, but not all, have already appeared 
in the St. James's Gazette. 


Mr. W. HeEtnemMAnn will shortly issue 
Arabic Authors: a Manual of Arabian History 
and Literature, by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, author 
of ‘ Persian Portraits.” 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have been encouraged 
by the success of their sixpenny edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels to issue Tom Brown’s 
School-Days in the same form, with the illustra- 
tions by Mr. Arthur Hughes and Mr, Sydney 
P. Hall. It will be ready in May. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Sir Henry Havelock, 
written by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Mr. W. H. Dawson, of Skipton—the author 
of ‘German Socialism and Ferdinand Las- 
salle’’—has just finished a companion volume 
on Prince Bismarck and State Socialism, which 
will be published by Messrs. Sonnenschein & 
Co. in their series of monographs on social 
science. 


Mr. JosErH HatrTon’s serial story, By Order 
of the Czar—which deals with Nihilistic plots, 
as well as with the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia—will be published in volume form by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in the course of 
April. 

A NEW volume of essays by Mr. Edward 
Butler, author of ‘‘ For Good Consideration,” 
entitled A Consideration of Gentle Ways, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish shortly anew book, entitled New Life: 
Its Genesis and Culture, by the authors of 
*¢ Our Nurses, and the Work they have to do.” 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, promises 
shortly two new volumes in his ‘‘ Moray 
Library”: No. XI., Verse Essays, by Mr. 
Reginald Brimley Johnson ; and No. XII., The 
Book Bills of Narcissus, by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH FARRAN & Co. propose to 
follow up their sixpenny reprint of the late 
W. H.G. Kingston’s The Three Midshipmen 
with a uniform issue of Peter the Whaler.’ 


THE first edition of the Life of the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, by his son, the Rev. Theodore Wood, 
published this week by Messrs. Cassell, has been 
already exhausted. A second edition is in pre- 
paration, and will be ready in a few days. 

AT a recent meeting of the ‘‘Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” Mr. Charles Holme, who lately 
accompanied Mr. Alfred East in his artistic 
tour in Japan, was elected president; Mr. 
Alexander Hollingsworth, of Enyineering, vice- 

resident ; and Mr. John Lane, secretary. The 


tter has in the press a bibliography of the 
works of George Meredith, and is well known 
as a book-plate collector. 


Mr. JoHn GALWEY—for some years past 
with Messrs. Sotheran—has begun business as 
@ new and second-hand bookseller in Garrick 





Street, Covent Garden. He promises to pay 
special attention to bookbinding. 


THE valuable library formed by the late 
Jobn Lovell, editor of the Liverpool Mercury— 
which is particularly rich in Shaksperian lite- 
rature—will shortly be sold. The catalogue 
contains a portrait, and a reprint of the 
obituary notice written by Mr. Hall Caine. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotherby will sell ‘‘ portions” of two 
libraries, which are very characteristic of their 
English and French ownership. The English 
collection is that of Mr. James Sinclair, and 
consists mainly of first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray and other moderns, and of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz. 
A curious entry is this (No. 260): ‘‘ The Breton 
Glasses at Orleans, edited by Whiteley Stokes.” 
The French collection, which is described as 
that of a baron lately deceased, is also largely 
composed of illustrated works; but these are 
the magnificent copper-plates of the last 
century, adorning large-paper editions of La 
Fontaine, Beaumarchais, Dorat, Retif de la 
Bretonne, &c. 


AT the meeting of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation on Monday next, March 31, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, Mr. Frederick Harrison 
will deliver a lecture on ‘‘Some Great Books 
of History.” 


AT the meeting of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion on Wednesday next, April 2, a 
paper will be read on ‘‘ Welsh Place-Names,” 
by Prof. J. E. Lloyd, of Aberystwyth, the 
editor of Hube:t Lewis's Th: Ancient Laws of 
Wales. 

ProF. Jaaic’ of Vienna, has just edited, with 
@ preface, a document interesting to all students 
of Slavonic history and philology. It is a 
chrysobull of King Stephen Urosh II., given in 
the year 1318 to a church dedicated to St. 
Stephen the Martyr, and was found by Prof. 
Vambéry in the old Seraglio at Constantinople. 
Prof. Jagic’ tells us that great pains have been 
taken to make the copy exact, since this edition 
must supply the place of the MS. to Slavonic 
students, as the original will shortly be sent 
back to Constantinople. 


THE sixth volume of the Collected Writings of 
De Quincey, just issued by Messrs. A. & CU. 
Black, of Edinburgh, contains the famous series 
of essays (originally contributed to Blackwood) 
which treat of Homer and Herodotus, Cicero 
and the Caesars. It is curious that De Quincey, 
with all his pride as a Hellenist, was uniformly 
less happy in dealing with Greece than with 
Rome. But as regards the papers on the 
Caesars, we cordially agree with Prof. Masson’s 
judgment that, despite all their defects, they 
form ‘‘ perhaps the most vivid panoramic sketch 
of the imperial history to the found in our 
language.” In these days of minute accuracy, 
it seems noteworthy that De Quincey’s latest 
editor has not thought it worth while to pro- 
vide accents to his Greek, nor even to correct 
his strange misquotation (p. 202): 

‘* Exoriare aliquis nostro de sanguine vindex.’’ 


WITH reference to the notice in the ACADEMY 
of last week of Mr. James Hogg’s Uncollected 
Writings of De Quincey (Sonnenschein), a corre- 
spondent calls our attention to the fact that 
more of the papers than we then mentioned 
have previously been reprinted. Mr. Page, in 
his Life and Writings of De Quincey (1877), gave 
at length those on ‘‘Malthus’s Measure of 
Value” and ‘‘ Anglo-German Dictionaries,” as 
well as the letter to the editor of the Instructor 
about his portrait. Still, this does not affect 
our main statement that Mr. Hogg has placed 
all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation, 
by bringing together in these two volumes a 
great deal (though not of the first importance) 
that was hitherto unknown. 
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WE have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
(Edinburgh : The Darien Press), which has been 
founded on the model of the Alpine Club, 
‘¢to encourage mountaineering in Scotland in 
winter [which apparently includes spring] as 
well as summer.” Another rule declares that 
‘‘the members of the club shall respect pro- 
prietary and§ sporting rights, and endeavour 
to obtain the co-operation of proprietors.” In 
this connexion it is noticeable that the honorary 
president of the club is Cameron of Lochiel. 
This number of the Jowrnal contains the address 
of the president, Prof. Ramsay of Glasgow ; 
and several papers describing winter ascents. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


TxE forthcoming number of Mind will con- 
tain an elaborate article by Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, on ‘‘The Cerebral Cortex and its 
Work,” and an address on ‘‘The Progress of 
Philosophy,” by Dr. James Ward. 


Tue April number of the Art Magazine will 
contain the first of two articles upon ‘‘ Por- 
traits of Robert Browning,” written by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, whose acquaintance with the. 
poet goes back for more than thirty-five years. 
The total number of portraits that have been 
lent for reproduction is twenty-one. The same 
number will also have an illustrated article on 
“Hameln, the Town of the Pied Piper,” by 
Mrs, Katherine M. Macquoid. 


Mrs. ANDREW OrossE contributes to Temple 
Bay an article on ‘John Kenyon and his 
Friends,” which is full of literary reminiscences 
of the early half of the century. 


Scribner’s for April will contain the second 
of the articles entitled ‘‘In the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb,” with illustrations by Mr. John 
Fulleylove and Mr. Herbert Railton. 


THE principal article in the forthcoming 
Portfolio will be a critical description of the 
work of Mr. Onslow Ford, with a full-page 
plate and minor illustrations. 


In the April number of Time there will be 
articles on ‘‘ Irish Literature,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; on ‘‘The Horses of the Pampas,” 
by Mr, Cunninghame Graham ; and on ‘“ The 

oreign Policy of Russian Tsardom,” by Mr. 
F, Engels. 


The Art Review for April and May will con- 
tain an historical poem, based on the story of 
Mary, daughter of King Stephen, from the 
pen of Mr. Compton Reade, 








IN MEMORIAM. 
SIR HENRY YULE. 


© Moriturus vos saluto.”” 

Breathes his last the dying scholar— 
Tireless student, brilliant writer ; 
He ‘‘ salutes his age,’’ and journeys 
To the undiscovered country. 


There await him with warm welcome 
All the heroes of old story— 

The Venetians, the Ca Polo, 

Marco, Nicolo, Mappeo, 

Odoric of Pordenone, 

Ibn Batuta, Marignolli, 

Benedict de Goés—‘“‘ seeking 

Lost Oathay and finding heaven.’’ 
Many more whose lives he cherished, 
With the piety of learning ; 
Fiding records, buried pages, 
Failing lights and fires forgotten, 
By his energy recovered, 

By his eloquence rekindled. 

*€ Moriturus vos saluto.”’ 

Breathes his last the dying scholar, 
And the far-off ages answer: 

‘© Immortales te salutant.” 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE have to welcome the first number of Folk- 
Lore: a Quarterly Review of Mytb, Tradition, 
Institution, and Custom (David Nutt), incor- 
porating the Archaeological Review and the 
Folk-Lore Journal, which latter succeeded the 
Folk-Lore Record. From the sub-title, as well 
as from the editorial note, it appears that a 
distinct attempt is being made to extend the 
definition of ‘‘folk-lore’’—a word itself 
little more than forty years old—so as 
to include what is called ‘‘ institutional 
archaeology,” further explained as the study 
of ‘‘ the origin and development of institutions 
other than those brought into existence by the 
direct action of the State.” It happens that 
the subject of the most notable article in the 
present number can hardly be brought within 
even this elastic definition. This is Prof. 
Ridgeway’s paper on ‘“‘The Greek Trade- 
Routes to Britain,” in which he subjects to 
careful criticism the fragmentary evidence that 
has come down to us in Strabo, &c., and on 
many points opposes the views of Mr. Elton. 
His general conclusion is that there were two 
trade routes between Massalia and Britain. 
The first passed across France to Corbilo, at 
the mouth of the Loire, and thence by sea 
round Brittany to the Isle of Wight, which is 
the Ictis of Drodorus Siculus, the Vectis of 
Ptolemy, the Mictis of Pliny. The other 
route was northwards to the Straits of Dover. 
Elaborate arguments are adduced to prove that 
the former was the earlier route, the most 
ingenious being that derived from the evidence 
of coins. The entire paper is eminently 
worth reading, even though all its conclusions 
may not be accepted. For the rest we must 
be content to mention Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
presidential address to the Folk-Lore Society ; 
the first instalments of two papers—‘‘ Magic 
Songs of the Finns,” by the Hon. J. Aber- 
cromby, and ‘‘ Legends from Torres Straits,” 
by Prof, A. C. Haddon ; an excellent summary 
of recent research on Teutonic mythology, 
by Mr. F. York Powell; anda carefully com- 
piled bibliography. The tabulation of folk- 
tales is also continued. The Notes and News 
give promise of some interesting publications, 
both in future numbers of the reyiew and also 
in independent volumes. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


BABRIERE, M. L’ceuvre de H. de Balzac. Paris: 
Oalmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 

Brock, Maurice. Les progrés de la science écono- 
mique depuis Adam Smith Paris: Guillaumin. 


16 fr. 

D’Atsroa, A. Les établissements francais du golfe de 

Benin. Paris: Baudoin. 6 fr. 

GoncoukrT, Edmond de. Les actrices du XVIII[e sié 2le. 
Mademoiselle Olairon. Paris: Oharpentier. 3 fr. 


50 c. 
HENNEQUIN, E. Etades de —- scientifique 
Gasiques écrivains francais. Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 

c 


MITTHBILUNGEN aus den orientalischen Sammlungen 
der kinigl. Museen zu Berlin. 2. Hftt. Berlin: 
Spemann. 24 M. 

QUSLLENSCHRIFTEN fiir Kuvstgeschichte. Neue Folge. 
8. Bd. A.A. Firalete’s Tractat iib. die Baukunst, 
nebst seinen Riichern v. der Zeichenkunst u. den 
Bauten der Medici. Zum ersten Male hrag. u. 
erklirt v. W. v. Oettingen. Wien: Graeser. 14M. 


THEOLOGY, ETO. 


Hocaart, P. Etudes dhistoire religieuse. Paris: 
Tnorin. 8 fr, 

Lizper, Jeremiae. Textum masoreticum accuratissime 
expressit etc. 8. Baer. Praefatus est edendi operis 
a FE. Delitzsch, Loipzig: Tauchnitz. 1 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 


BENCKER, M. Der Anuteil der Periegese an der Kunst- 
scbri(tstellerei der Alten. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 


80 Pf 
BERNaTZIK, E._ Die juristische Persinlichkeit der 
hérden, Freiburg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 2M. 80 Pr. 
F. Parteien u. Politiker in Megara u. Athen. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 2M. 
OHUTE, la, des Allompra: résumé de Vhistoire diplo- 
matique de l’annexion de la haute Birmanie, 1884— 
1486, Paris: Challamel, 4 fr. 50 c, 





DAUDET, E. Histoire de )’émigration: Coblentz 1789— 
17938. Paris: Kolb. 6 fr. 

DELOUME, Aut. Les manieurs d’argent i Rome. Paris: 
Thorin, 9 fr 


orin. 

Fasricius, E. Theben. Eine Untersuchg. iib. die 
Topographie u. Geschichte der Hauptstadt Boev- 
tiens, Freiburgi-Br: Mohr. 1M.69 PZ. 

Fays. J. dela. Histoire du géséral de Sonis, Paris: 
Bloud. 4 fr. 50 c. a 

GéTzZINGER, E. Statthalter Bernold v. Walenstaat, der 
Barde v. Riva. Hrsg. histor. Verein iu St. 
Gallen. St. Gallen: Huber. 2M, 

Hames, E. Histoire du régne de Louis-Philippe. T. 2. 
Paris: Jouvet. 8 fr. 

Rastoutn, A. Le Maréchel Randon (1795—1871), d’aprés 
ses mémoires et ses documents in¢édits, Paris: 
Firmin-Didot 3 fr. 60. 

Svornonos, J. N. Numismatique de la Or‘te Ancienne. 
ire partie. Description de monnaies, histoire et 
description des villes. Athens: Beck. 89 fr. 


PHYSICAL SOILENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Koxrscwett, E., u. K. Hermper. Lehrbuch der vergleich- 
enden Enatwickluugseeschichte der wirbellosen 
= Specieller Thl. 1, Htt. Jena: Fischer. 


Mutrrr, J. L'chenes epiphylli novi. Basel: Georg. 
2M. 60 Pt. 


MUNSTERBERG, H._ Beitrige zur_experimentellen 
Psychologie. 3, Htt. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 3M. 

NIEDZWIEDZEI, J. _ Bei zur Kenntniss der Salz- 
formation v. Wieliczka u. Bochnia, sowie der an 
diese angrenzenden Gebirgsglieder. IV. Lemberg : 
Milikowski. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Remetzs, A. Untersuchungen iib. die versteiner- 
ungsfilrenden Dituvialgeschiebe d. norddeutschea 
Fiachlaudes. 1. Stiick. 8. Lfg. Berlin: Springer. 
20 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


ALFARABY’s philosophische Abhandlungen aus Lon- 
doner. Leidener u. Berliner Handschiiften. Hrsg, 
v. F. Die Leiden: Brill M. 

ROSENHAGEN, G@. Untersuchungen iib. Daniel vom 
Biiihenden Tal vom Stricker. Leipzig: Foc’. 2 M. 

ScHav, R. De formulis quas poetae gracci ia con- 
clusione orationis directae posuerunt. Kénigs- 
berg: Koch. 1 M. 

Scnurtz, F. Die Ueberlieferung der mittelhoch- 
deutschen Dichtuug * Mai u. Béaflor.’’ Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Scuwabkz, E. Aelii Dionysii et Pausaniae atticistarum 
fragmeuta. Accedunt menta lexic ‘rum rhe- 


a apud Eustathium laudata. L2ipzig: 
TRAUTWEIN, P. De prologorum Piautinorum indole 
atque natura. Berlin: Heiarich. 1M 20 P’, 


Urzat, R. Beitrige zue. Darstellung der romantschen 
Elemente im Latein der Historia Francorum d. 
Gregor v. Tours. Konigsaberg: Koch. 1M. 

Woss1p.0o, R= Imperativische Wortbilduogen i 
—, 1. Ti. Leipzig: Fosk. 1 M. 
20 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MICTIS. 
Settrington, York: March 2/, 1890, 

In his essay on ‘‘ The Greek Trade Routes to 
Britain,” in the current number of Folk-Lore 
(David Nutt), Prof. Ridgeway has given some 
good reasons for identifying Vectis, which in- 
dubitably denotes the Isle of Wight, with the 
island of Mictis, mentioned in a passage of 
Timaeus, quoted by Pliny. He conjectures 
that the reading ‘‘ Mictis” is the blunder of a 
transcriber. How the blunder arose cau, I 
think, be easily explained. Pliny doubtless 
made his notes, or even the rough copy from 
which his work was transcribed, in the old 
Roman cursive, which we know chiefly from 
the business memoranda of the Powpeian 
banker, L. Caecilius Jucundus, which were 
discovered in 1875. In this Roman cursive 
‘* Mictis”” and ‘‘ Vectis ” would be almost un- 
distinguishable. The letter m would be 
represented by three separated and nearly 
vertical strokes, and i by one. The letter v 
would be represented by two such strokes, and 
e by two more. Thus Mi would be written |’ 
and Ve |j||. Hence Pliny, in referring to the 
cursive notes he had made from Timaeus, could 
easily misread ‘‘ Mictis” for ‘‘ Vectis.” 

In the modern German cursive script, which 
curiously reproduces some of the ambiguities of 
the old Roman cursive, ue might easily be 
mistaken for mi, save for the diacritical signs 
over uw and i, which are of comparatively recent 
introduction. 

As the Britons paddled their coracles to 
‘“‘Mictis” from Cornwall, or more probably 
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from Devon, in six days, and supposing they 
were able to paddle eighteen or twenty miles a 
day, the Isle of Wight would suit the conditions 
better than any other island that has been 
proposed ; while the distance from the Isle of 
Wight to the nearest point of the French 
coast is only about half the distance from St. 
Michael’s Mount. 
Isaac TAYLOR, 








CHAUCER’S REFERENCE TO DIOGENES. 
Cambridge: March 24, 1890, 

In my edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems I 
was unable to give the source of Chaucer’s 
reference to Diogenes in the poem of ‘‘ The 
Former Age,” st. 5. But here it is: 
“Diogenes tyrannos et subversores urbrium, 
bellaque vel hostilia vel civilia, non pro simplici 
victu oleram promorumque, sed pro carnibus et 
epularum deliciis asserit excitari.’—Joh. Salis- 
buriensis, Policraticus, lib. viii., c. 6. 


I find, too, that John of Salisbury copied 
this (changing subversiones into subversores) from 
Jerome’s Epistle against Jovinian, lib. iii. 


WALTER W. SKEAT, 








CANYNGE AND ROWLEY. 
City Library, Bristol: March 2?, 1890. 

As Prof. W. Skeat remarks in his letter 
(AcADEMY, March 22), that he is ‘open to 
correction ’’ in point of his animadversions on 
Chatterton inconsistently, as he thinks, repre- 
senting William Canynge, the builder of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, as both merchant and priest, 
I may say that Chatterton was correct. 

Canynge, tired of worldly affairs, was 
ordained acolyte, September 19, 1467. He 
shortly after became deacon ; and on April 16 
in the following year was consecrated priest, 
his first mass being sung at St. Mary Redcliffe. 
He subsequently became dean of the college of 
Westbury-on-Trym, two miles north of Bristol, 
which college he helped to rebuild. In the 
church of Redcliffe are, as described by 
Camden, two recumbent monuments to his 
memory, one representing him as merchant and 
the other as ecclesiastic. 

As respects Rowley, he was not a priest, but 
merchant and sheriff of Bristol. This Thomas 
Rowley, the chief member of the family, died 
on January 30, 1478; andin the nave of St. 
John Baptist’s Church, whose spire stands 
above the remaining portcullised gateway of 
Bristol, is a brass to his memory and that of 
his wife. There is no account of any priest or 
poet of that name connected with Bristol! 
churches, and the Rowley of Chatterton was 
Chatterton himself (see Bristol, Past and 
Present, Nicholls & Taylor, Vol. IL.). 


JOHN TAYLOR. 


St. Bede’s, College, Manchester: March 93, 1890. 


Prof. Skeat, while raising the question 
whether William Canynge, ms Bristol,” was or 
was not a priest, asks:—‘‘ Was it usual for 
priests to know their own business so badly 
that they were in the habit of appointing 
chantry priests to pray for their souls?” No 
doubt Prof. Skeat has other and better grounds 
for his hypothesis; but the above words seem 
to imply some slight misapprehension of the 
work of the chantry priests. The office of the 
chantry priest was undoubtedly, as Mr. Skeat 
says, “‘to pray for souls.” But this prayer 
for souls, in the vast majority of cases, in- 
cluded a whole set of definite and daily duties. 
It usually meant a definite work to be done at 
a definite place and at a definite time. For 
instance, it required the priest to offer his Mass 
. for certain souls (their “‘ good estate” if living, 





their “repose” if departed thence) at a given 
altar, in some cases at a given hour each day 
of the week. In ordinary circumstances a 
priest could offer but one Mass each day, and 
if this Mass were offered in fulfilment of an 
obligation—such as to pray for certain specified 
souls—it could not be devoted simultaneously 
to any other purpose or ‘‘intention.’”” Thence 

riests having cure of souls, and bound by the 
fact to offer their Mass on all Sundays and 
holidays for the good of their parishioners, 
would be debarred in most cases from accepting 
chantry work, by which their Mass would 
be demanded for a different and limited inten- 
tion. Then it is to be remembered that chantry 
work not only claimed the Mass of the 
chantry priest for the purpose of the chantry, 
but often laid under contribution a fair portion 
of his day by requiring him to say the Office 
of the Dead, the Placebo and Dirige, and 
the Commendations which figure so fre- 
quently in the wills and deeds of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
It will be readily understood that to discharge 
such obligations at a given place and hour 
daily constituted a tie upon residence and a 
drain upon time which many of the clergy, 
engaged in higher and wider spheres of useful- 
ness, would find to be incompatible with the 
duties of their benefice. Any priest so placed 
wishing to found or filla chantry would very 
naturally look about for some ‘“ convenyent 
preste,” as some of the old deeds express it, to 
undertake the post. His doing so surely need 
not bring with it the suspicion that ‘‘he knew 
his own business badly” any more than the 
fact of employing a secretary need imply that 
the employer is illiterate. A host of learned 
bishops—such as William Wyckham of Win- 
chester, William Booth of York, de Kil- 
kenny of Ely ; Stapledon of Exeter ; Winchel- 
sey of Canterbury—founded chantries in which 
priests were to offer and pray for their souls. 
Booth even composed the Collect to be used for 
his own chantry. 

As to Prof. Skeat’s question whether the 
majority of chantry priests were not usually 
appointed by laymen, the answer, I take it, 
will probably be found in the negative. Would 
not the Canon Law which obtained in England 
require that all chantries founded per modum 
tituli should be filled either by collation by the 
bishop or by his institution on the presenta- 
tion of the founder? The constitution of 
Winchelsey and the gloss of Lyndwood also 
seem to imply the working of the common law 
of the Church by the words ‘‘ post admis- 
sionem.” An exception to this arrangement 
would be found in chantry foundations known 
as “mercenary” (see Ferrari’s Bibliotheca 
Canonica, Oapellania) ; but these would form, I 
presume, but a very small part of the English 
chantries. 

J. Moyes, 


P.S.—Is the William Canynge to whom Prof. 
Skeat refers the same who is buried in St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s, Bristol, and whose effigy is 
given in Rock’s Church of our Fathers, Vol. II., 
p. 58? If so, would not the dress, and es- 
pecially the stole, be evidence of his priesthood ? 








A LEGEND OF ABRAHAM, 
London: March 25, 1890. 

IT is possible that the legend cited by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes has had even a more extensive 
journey than from Palestine to Ireland. The 
episode of ‘‘ Strong, Stronger, Strongest,” as I 
have ventured to call it, is found in Indian 
fable apart from any theologic:l reference. 
Thus, in what is most probably the Indian 
original of the fable of ‘‘ The Cat turned into a 
Maiden,” a Brahmin who has changed a mouse 
to a maiden determines to wed her to the most 
powerful being he can find. The sun confesses 





that the clouds can obscure him, the clouds that 
winds disperse them, the winds that mountains 
can withstand them, and finally the mountain 
confesses inferiority to the mice that burrow in 
its vitals. So the maiden marries the ridiculous 
mouse, and the moral of that is, ‘‘ Nature will 
out.” Ina Jewish legend about Abraham, alzo 
quoted by Beer (Leben Abrahams, p. xi. and 
note 92), this fable is utilised in a discussion 
between Abraham and Nimrod ; fire should not 
be worshipped because water can quench it, 
nor water because the clouds can carry it, nor 
the clouds because the winds bear them, nor the 
winds as even man can withstand them. The 
general idea of the two legends is the same, 
and much of the detail, so that there is every 
probability that the two are historically con- 
nected, especially as we know that the Indian 
fable reached Greece as early as 400 B.c , being 
then quoted by the dramatist Strattis (Meineke 
Frag. Com. 441 cf. my Acsop pp. 28, 97, 101). 
I have shown in my Acsop that there was an 
earlier influence of Indian fable in Jewish 
literature to which I attribute the remarkable 
Indian parallels of Proverbs xxx. The further 
amplification in the particular legend quoted by 
Mr. Stokes bears the stamp of theological 
systematisation. 

As regards the question whence the Irish 
monk got his reference to the story, we may at 
once dismiss the idea, I think, of its being due 
to any mediation of Jews so early as the 
seventh century; their influence came later. I 
am unable to guess what Dr. Schiller Szinessy 
was thinking of in tracing the story among 
Western Jews so early as the fifth century. 
There is an Italian Hebrew version of Josephus 
known as ‘‘ Josippon,” but this is usually dated 
about the ninth or tenth century. 

On the other hand, Latin versions of Josephus 
were favourite reading in the scriptoria of 
cathedrals and monasteries. In England at any 
tate scarcely a single early book-list is without 
a Josephus, It was from the Latin Josephus, 
for example, that William of Newbury got the 
fine speech that he puts in the mouth of the 
Jews of York sub anno 1190, 

JOSEPH JACOBS, 


[{n Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in the 
AcADEMY of last week, p. 207, col. 2, last line, 
for ‘‘ Ancedota”’ read ‘‘ Analecta.’’] 








THE CLAIMS OF HOBBES TO THE DARWINIAN 
STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris: March 21, 1890. 


No sooner had Darwin succeeded in getting 
the scientific world to accept the evolution 
theory than people proceeded to search through 
their libraries with a view to discover Darwin’s 

recursor, and from Lamarck, Goethe, and 
arwin senior went back to Aristotle. Now that 
this historical work has been accomplished for 
the theory in general, men are beginning to do 
the same for the Darwinian theory of the 
struggle for life, that all-important factor in 
the development of organised matter. Would 
you allow me to use the columns of the 
ACADEMY to make good the claims of Thomas 
Hobbes, the great logician who, with unex- 
ampled vigour, applied the deductive method 
of metry to philosophical thought ? 
obbes, like a true geometer, begins by 
laying down two axioms: (1) Nature hath 
made men equal in the faculties of the body 
and mind, (2) Nature gives to every man 
the right to all things. Each man hath by the 
right of Nature the liberty to use his own 
powers, as he will himself, for the preservation 
of his own nature—that is to say, of his own 
life ; and, consequently, the liberty of doing 
anything which in his own judgment and 
reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means 
thereunto. 
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These two axioms once established, Hobbes 
goes on with iron logic to draw. deductions 
therefrom; and, having surveyed the wild 
desires and passions of men, whose fiercest 
actions ‘‘are no sins, there is no law that 
forbids them,” he arrives from deduction to 
deduction at the establishment of justice and 
civil peace. Chapters i. andii. of De Cive, and 
xiii. and xiv. of Part I. of Leviathan, form one 
of the finest pieces of reasoning in existence, 
and an admirable example of the deductive 
method of logic in vogue during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. I am sorry 
to have to detach separate passages from the 
context, but I am compelled to do so in order 
to enable the reader at a glance to judge of the 
claims of Hobbes. 

From the equality of ability, says Hobbes, 
arises equality of hope in the attaining of our 
ends. And, therefore, if any two men desire 
the same thing, which, nevertheless, they 
cannot both enjoy, they become enemies. So 
that in the nature of men we find three causes 
of quarrel—first, competition ; secondly, diffi- 
dence of one another ; thirdly, glory, i.e. every 
man looketh that his companion should value 
him at the same rate he sets upon himself. 
The first maketh men invade for gain; the 
second for safety; the third for reputation. 
Hereby it is manifest that every man is in 
perpetual war against every man—force and 
fraud being in war the two cardinal virtues. 
To this war of every man against every man 
this also is consequent, that anny can be 
unjust. Every man is in continual fear and 
danger of violent death; and the life of man 
is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. The 
savage, having no government at all, lives in 
that brutish manner. 

After having conducted us from theorem to 
theorem to this terrible consequence of the 
struggle for life, resulting from men’s equality, 
Hobbes, with a no less inflexible logic, leads us 
to civil peace. 

Nature giving to every man, says he, the 
right of doing what he thinks best for his own 
preservation, and men in war having a right to 
everything, even to one another’s bodies, there 
can be no security to any man, how strong or 
wise soever he be; so every manis compelled 
to seek peace and use all helps and advantages 
of war. But in order to endeavour peace, he 
must lay down this right to all things, and be 
contented with so much liberty against other 
men as he would sllow other men against him- 
self; for men, being equal, will not enter into 
conditions of peace, but upon equalterms. So, 
to obtain peace, man limits his own liberty to 
all things, and passeth away his right; he 
transfers it to other men, who do the same by 
him. The mutual transferring of right is that 
which men call contract. "When the covenant is 
made, not only is peace obtained, but mine and 
thine are introduced, and then justice makes its 
appearance. Because, as Locke says: 


‘*Where there is no property there is no in- 
justice is a proposition as certain as any demon- 
stration in Euclid ; for the idea of property being 
aright to anything, and the idea to which the 
name injustice is given being the invasion or 
violation of that right.’’"—(Essay on the Human 
Understanding, Book LV., chap. iii., sect. 18). 


A century after the publication of the 
Leviathan, Giambattista Vico, so justly called 
‘the father of the philosophy of history,” 
developed in his Principi di Scienza Nuova the 
same propositions as Hobbes : 


“* La legislazione considera l’uomo qual é, per 
farne buoni usi nell’ umana societi, come della 
Serocia dell’ avarizia, dell’ ambizione che sono 
li tre vizi che portano a traverso tutto il gener 
umano ; ne fa la milizia, la mescatanzia et la corte; e 
sila fortezza, U'opulenzae la sapienza delle Repub- 
liche; e di questi tre grandi vizi, i quali certa- 
mente distruggerebbero l'umana generazione sopra 





la terra, ne fa la civile feliciti.’’—{Degli Elementi, 
§ 7, ed. di Ferrari, Milano, 1836.) 

Hobbes had too great an influence in the 
formation of modern ideas for us to believe that 
Vico was ignorant of his works. Of all the 
modern philosophical historians he is the one 
who best understood Hobbes; and to under- 
stand a man as Vico understood Hobbes is to 
equal him. 

FERGUS, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 80, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
*The Miniature States of Europe,” by the Rev. 
Joha Verachoyle. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Count Leo Tolstoi: his 
_ and Doctrine of Happiness,” by Mr. Herbert 


x. 

7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: ‘'Great Teachers— 
Savonarola,” by Mr. OC. A. Roberts. 

Monpay, March 81.5 p.m. National Indian Associa- 
tion: ‘‘Some Great Books of History.” by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The Philosophy of Her- 
bert of Oherbury,” by Mr. H. W. Blount. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, ** Some 
Considerations concerning Colour and Oolouring,’’ 
III., by Prof. A. H. Ohurch. 

Tugspay, Aprili, 8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: “ Barry 
Dock and Railways,” by Mr. John Robinson. 

870 pm. Zoological: *“ Further Remarks on 
the Fauna of the Solomon Islands,” with Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, by Mr. O. M. Woodford; 
* Contributions to the Study of Aeloderma suspectum, 
by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt; ** A New Species of Deep- 
,os = from the Cape (Lophotes fiskii),”” by Dr. A. 

iinther. 

WEDNESDAY, April 2, 7 p.m. Entomological: “ The 
Classification of the Pyralidina of the European 
Fauna.” by Mr. Edward Meyrick; ‘‘ A Oatalogue 
of the Pyralidae of Sikkim. Vollected by the late 
Otto Miiler and Capt. H. J. Elwes,” by Mynheer 
Pieter CO. T. Snellen ; *‘ Certain Species of Cetoniidae 
of the Section Goliathides,’ by Prof. J. O. West- 


‘wood, 
8p.m. 0 rodorion : ‘‘ Welsh Place-Names,” 
by Prof. J. E peeps. 
8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘The Shaksperian Apo- 
crypha,” by Mr. Frank Payne. 
THuRSDAY, April 3,8 p.m. Linnean: “'The Morphology 
of the Gallinaceae,” by Prof. W. K. Parker. 
8 PE. Chemical: **The Hydrosulphides,” by 
Mr. H. Picton. : 
8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘Some Groups of Circles 
connected with Three given Circles,” by Mr. R. 
Lach!an, 








SCIENCE. 


The Oritical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 
By Edward Caird. In2 vols. (Glasgow: 
MacLehose.) 


At last we have in English a critical exposition 
of the Critical Philosophy of Kant which, 
for thoroughness and ability, can hold up its 
head before any similar attempt in other lan- 
guages. Twelve years ago Prof. Caird gave 
to the world an account of the ritik of Pure 
Reason, which occasioned more than one con- 
troversy. The present work, which in length 
is more than twice the earlier book, is the 
result of reflections during these years on the 
difficulties thus suggested, and covers the 
whole ground of Kant’s “ critical” investiga- 
tion into the principles of science, morals, law, 
art, and religion. 

The outsider in philosophy may perhaps 
wonder at the present profusion of study on 
Kant, and some of the more ardent students of 
philosophy themselves may be heard suggesting 
that original work is more urgently needed than 
historical criticism. There is much truth in 
this. Yet the Critical Philosophy is a fortress 
at once too important and too doubtful to be 
safely left unattended to in the rear. Kant 
blocks the way. The cry to “ return to 
Kant” was raised at first by those who, dis- 
tasteful with more recent philosophical develop- 
ments, pointed to him as a bulwark alike against 
the assaults of materialism and the extrava- 
gances of the high @ priori road. Unfortu- 


nately for these advisers, a closer examination 
of the ideal standard they set up showed that 
it was not so perfect as had been assumed. 
Real or alleged inconsistencies were pointed 
out in the several canonical books constituting 
the modern philosopher’s Bible. Each of the 
three chief Aritik was by different judges 
pronounced the key to the whole system. Nor 
was that all. The first of the three Hritiken 
had appeared in two editions separated by a 
six years’ interval. Half a century later a 
division of opinion, never altogether silent, 
burst out with energetic affirmations of the 
superior merit of one or other of these editions, 
and of their decided divergence. Lastly, 
minute inspection tended to suggest a view 
that, whichever edition was made authorita- 
tive, the first Aritik was far from being a 
homogeneous whole, and included passages 
from inconsistent standpoints. 

In these and other difficulties philology 
revels, to the consequent risk of subordinating 
the study of philosophy to a question of words 
and names. Prof. Caird’s work is in the way 
of recalling philology to its position of pioneer 
and explorer. It may be laid down that all 
limitation of Kant’s philosophy to one book or 
part of a book is in the first instance an 
arbitrary and unfair step, characterising the 
critic rather than expounding his author. The 
critic should, on the contrary, rise above 
divisions which to the author seemed insuper- 
able, and detect a unity which, because un- 
intended, did not fall within his ken. In the 
case of Kant, one may go too far in the way 
of marking off one period as absolutely the 
critical period. The critical spirit is not a 
sudden birth of 1770 or 1781; for from his 
very beginnings Kant is bent on getting 
behind the oppositions of doctrine to the pre- 
supposition of common truth, and up to the 
very last his critical spirit is subdued to lapses 
into dogmatic prejudice. Nor was the critical 
spirit the creation of Kant. For all modern 
philosophy had been in its measure criticism ; 
it had sought to be, what Kant called, tran- 
scendental—+.e., to discover the original source 
from which the details and opposition of 
common beliefs and ideas could find their ex- 
planation, and, if need be, correction. Nor 
did criticism die with Kant. The movements 
which for the time he held in unity continued 
to live and spread after him. 

It is one merit of the present work that it 
conceives its task in this comprehensive mea- 
sure. If Kant is to be understood as an his- 
toric phenomenon, he must be studied in tha 
light of his successors no less than of his pre- 
decessors. Prof. Caird has naturally little 
sympathy with the outcry that bids us ignore 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, if we are to 
give an unvarnished interpretation of Kant. 
In many ways, no doubt, these thinkers repre- 
sent a reaction against him; in many more 
they inherit and propagate his spirit. To 
follow Kant in solemnly cutting off Fichte 
from among his disciples is to be in danger of 
making Kantism a mere incident of history. 
Perhaps this is a matter for Germans. It is 
more to the interest of English students—sua 
st bona norint—that Prof. Caird does not per- 
plex them with parallels to Mr. H. Spencer 
or polemical references to Mill. A calmer 
reading of both sides has taught that Kant is 
in one way too far removed from Mill to be 





|usefully compared with him, while in prin- 
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ciple there often prevails between them a 
remarkable harmony. Even more important 
for the historical point of view is it that the 
reference of Kant’s work to Hume has been 
toned down to due proportion. The shock to 
dogmatic slumber, about which so much has 
been written, came more from the spirit, so to 
say, than from the letter of Hume. Kant’s 
problems, as he felt, touched and crossed those 
of Hume; but they were by no means the 
same, and the answer he gave to his own 
questionings would need a good deal of re- 
adjustment before it could be set forth as a 
reply to Hume’s sceptical doubts. In these 
matters the historian of to-day has, far better 
than Kant had, the data in his own hand. 
He need not accept asa revelation impressions 
proceeding, as many of Kant’s historical 
appreciations did, from very indirect acquaint- 
ance with earlier philosophers. 

But if the outsider ask, ‘‘ What precisely 
in plain language is Kant’s value for the 
problems of modern thought ?” he will hardly 
find the answer he wants from these two 
volumes. Attempts to sum up in a succinct 
popular statement the net result of Kant’s 
lucubrations generally issue in a colourless 
paraphrase of the agnostic creed. At any 
rate, no such formulae as may be glibly 
retailed over an examination table need be 
sought here. If Kant is to be of real use, 
the student must be content for a while to 
think in his language, to don the philosophical 
wig of the period, to move about in the in- 
tellectual dress of the age of the great 
Frederick. We must walk warily among the 
antiquated forms of last century’s thought, 
and be prepared for sober and often tedious 
work before we can master its value. Hence 
the very thoroughness of Prof. Caird’s re- 
searches and discussions will keep them closed 
to any but a scholarly and patient reader. 
Every page of the book bears witness to the 
author’s metaphysical acumen, his penetrating 
observation, the massive resources of his 
philosophical knowledge. But there are few 
of those brilliant and striking passages which 
arrest the reader, and invite him to feel at 
home. Chapter after chapter rolls him on 
from deep to deep, and very rarely indeed 
does an individual image or illustration break 
in upon the gray uniformity of general terms 
and on a stern simplicity worthy of Kant 
himself. There are, it is true, halting-points, 
at which a general outlook appears to be 
vouchsafed. But if the reader imagines that 
now the prospect will show itself freed from 
the confusions of detail, he will soon find his 
mistake. Prof. Caird never assumes the post 
of showman or cicerone to his hero. Rather 
he identifies himself with Kant, endeavours 
to think Kant’s positions and steps over again, 
but to think them out more completely in the 
light of subsequent history and a maturer 
reflection. And he expects his readers to 
follow with their own exertions in his track. 
If he teaches, they must learn, and not merely 
open their mouths to bolt the morsels of in- 
tellectual food. 

One conclusion will, perhaps, impress itself 
even on those who fail to grasp every word. 
And that is that the Kant whom they feel 
around and beside them, even when they 
barely discern his form, is not exactly what 
the legends of their speculative infancy had 
led them to expect. The old mysteries of 


transcendental ego, synthetic unity, cate- 
gorical imperative, @ priori, and intuition, 
though they still trouble the untutored mind, 
have lost their terrors and also their vague-pro- 
mises. Kant can no longer be to us, like some 
strange white man among barbarians, either a 
wondrous deity of life or a demon of evil. 
He sinks down or rises up into more reason- 
able proportions. If he still has a Cant of 
his own (to revive the old play of words), he 
serves to clear away another Cant adhering to 
our insular modes of thought. His value 
lies in that criticism which he seems 80 
superfluously to srrogate as his speciality. 
And that is found, not in isolated parts of 
his work, which are liable to dogmatism and 
which do not escape the risks of self-con- 
tradiction, nor even in the tout ensemble as a 
system of dogma; but in what Prof. Caird 
calls the ‘‘transcendental regress,’’ the up- 
lifting of all questions into a region where 
opposing schools may recognise a certain 
reasonableness in each other—a region not of 
compromise by surrender of equated eccen- 
tricities, but of fuller lucidity, where contro- 
versy loses its blindness, and therefore its 
vehemence and inutility. But the pathway 
of criticism is not the highway of science ; 
and it need excite no surprise that even Kant 
himself is unable to maintain his unsteady posi- 
tion on the ridgeway of knowledge. ‘‘ At each 
step in Kant’s work there is the possibility of a 
twofold interpretation of it” (ii. 153). In 
other words, the prepossessions of dogmatism 
are at every step overcoming and obscuring 
the single-minded spirit of criticism 

‘‘ The error of the ordinary view of things,” 
says Prof. Caird (vol. i., p. 193), 


‘*is seen to lie in this, that it takes the object 
as a thing in itself apart from, and unrelated 
to, intelligence. It is this error, the error of 
what we may call a natural abstraction, which 
gives rise to all the difficulties and antinomies 
previously spoken of [i.e., the contradictions 
between the world as perceived by sense and 
as conceived by intellect], for they all originate 
in the attempt to treat as a res completa what is 
not really a res completa. In order, therefore, 
to solve these antinomies, what we r« quire is, 
first of all, to recognise the abstraction which 
such an attempt involves. What we at first 
take for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or 
existence for another—i.e., for the self; and, 
on the other hand, when we have recognised it 
to*be a phenomenon or existence for another, 
we have begun to —— it as a noumenon 
—i.e., a8 what it really is in itself. The recog- 
nition that consciousness is a necessary element 
in all that is for it, and that existence is 
essentially existence-for-a-self, is at once the 
discovery that the object of knowledge is 
phenomenal, and it is the discovery of the 
noumenon of which it is phenomenal. For to 
recognise that all existence is existence for a 
self is to adopt a principle the natural outcome 
or complement of which is the doctrine that all 
existence is the manifestation of a self. This 
is in a sense to invert the use of the conception 
of noumenon Pa, which we find 
in Kant; but it will be one of the objects of 
this book to show that it is in this inversion 
that we discover the essential meaning of 
Kant’s work,” 


It would be easy to give a superficial 
censure of such an attitude. It is painful, so 
it might be said, to see the aged Kant led up 
again and again to take a final step which he 
resolutely declines to make; asked to put 





himself firmly in the standpoint which he 


admits thought forces us to assume; com- 
peiled to accept that enthusiasm (Schwiéir- 
meret) and mysticism against which he always 
turns his mild appealing ‘as if.” But, if 
the true lesson of history is in its develop- 
ment, Prof. Caird is right in holding that 
“the Kantian conception of Nature as that 
which exists for spirit will lead us directly 
to the Hegelian view that it exists only as 
the manifestation of spirit’ (ii. 90). ‘‘ The 
ultimate aim of criticism is to settle the 
possibility of an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe” (i.44); to justify “idealism, 
in the sense that every intelligence contains 
in it the form of the universe, and that, 
therefore, all knowledge is but the discovery 
of that which is already our own, the awaking 
of a self-consciousness which involves at the 
same time a consciousness of God”? (ii. 128). 
Such an attitude implies at every step a 
modification of the Kantian formulae. Thus, 
the ideality of space and time must be taken 
to mean that ‘‘they have no reality except as 
elements in the life of a conscious being, 
which cannot return to itself except as it 
opposes itself to an objective world in space 
and time” (ii. 93). The ‘ transcendental 
regress ’’ does not carry us behind experience 
to a something anterior. It always remains 
within the bounds of consciousness, and never 
gets back to a mere given something; and the 
drift of the entire argument is to show that 
“‘we are guided in the whole process of 
experience by the idea of an object to the 
complete determination of which we are con- 
tinually approximating,” that the thought of 
a totality, ‘‘ within which experience grows,”’ 
is the presupposition of all our efforts to 
determine objects of knowledge. This point of 
view similarly shows us that the “ categories ”” 
and ‘‘ principles of understanding” are only 
stages bringing out by degrees more clearly 
that the unity of the object with itself as 
a perceptive object ultimately involves its 
unity with all other objects, and with the 
mind that knows it. It shows us that, instead 
of sense, understanding, and reason being in 
juxtaposition, the very possibility of what is 
called sense-perception refers us to under- 
standing, and that again hands us on to 
reason; and it shows that the beginning of 
the Kritik of Pure Reason is rightly inter- 
preted only when the criticism of Practical 
Reason discovers that the principles of expe- 
rience imply a “ rational certitude,” a con- 
sciousness which limits experience. Thus the 
highest altitudes of science throw light upon 
the lowest; nature as a whole requires spirit 
to explain it; ‘‘ even matter itself cannot be 
understood except as an element in a spiritual 
world’; and the whole inorganic world cannot 
be adequately conceived without the organic. 
The ordinary mechanical philosophy of course 
denies this order, and treats the organic as only 
a very complex product of accident. But this, 
argues Prof. Caird, is only a consequence of 
our being enthralled in a practical materialism. 
‘‘ The organic cannot be regarded us that which 
is least accessible to our intelligence. Rather 
we must look upon it as that which is most 
intelligible, and ultimately as that which alone 
is intelligible ” (ii. 535). 

Such is the general conclusion which, 
gathered from the conjunction of the first 
Kritik with that of the ‘‘Teleological Judg- 





ment,” is worked out through a multitude of 
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intricate discussions of the relations between 
sense and thought, between imagination and 
understanding, between objective science and 
psychology (sensu strictiore), and between the 
theoretical and the practical reason, the reflec- 
tive and the determinative judgment. This 
metaphysical discussion occupies the larger 
portion of the work. But to most readers, 
perhaps, the chapters on the philosophy of 
morals and religion in the second volume may 
prove most interesting, as they are the easiest 
to follow. In this part of the work we miss 
an account, corresponding to that in vol. i. 
for the logic, of the ‘‘pre-critical” period of 
Kant’s ethical history. Yet in more than one 
point Kant’s characteristic standpoint emerges 
in the writings of 1762-66. His essay on the 
Evidenz of moral and theological principles 
shows that he did not suppose that from the 
general formula of morals the particular and 
“material”? rules could be logically ‘‘de- 
duced ”—a point of some importance in refer- 
ence to his later ethical theory. The notice 
of his lectures in 1765 hints his dependence on 
Rousseau, and the contrast between two 
natures in man. And, lastly, the ‘‘ Observa- 
tions” of 1764—a treatise which Prof. Caird 
does not seem even to mention— present the 
contrast between the solemnity of true virtue 
founded on principle and the pseudo-virtues 
of amiability, or sense of honour, and emphasise 
the ‘‘ beauty and dignity of human nature” 
in a way that, even where it differs, serves to 
bring out his later standpoint. 

In his criticism on the Kantian ethics, Prof. 
Cuird tends, as we might expect, to show how 
the Moralitaét which is the predominant word 
in them must ultimately carry us on, if it is 
to be what it professes, to the Hegelian Sitt- 
lichkeit. Yet, without infrioging on this 
criticism, it might have been well perhaps to 
notice even more than has been done the 
essential dependence of the highest human 
life on reflection and reason, and to point out 
how the whole tone, especially of the Founda- 
tion of the Metaphysics of Ethics, rings with 
the audacity of the Revolutionary epcch. The 
reader of Kant cannot too much remember 
that the ethical formula, ‘Do thy duty,” with 
which that essay begins is transmuted into the 
other, ‘‘ Be autonomous,” and uphold thy free- 
dom: that the moral Sollen is eigenes noth- 
wendiges Wollen. And, like the Revolution, 
the Kantian formula had the fault of putting 
fraternity second to liberty and equality. Yet 
perhaps this is only to say that it remained 
within the ‘‘ moral” strictly so called, and 
held that, so far as things both indispensable 
may be put in order of importence, justice 
and self-realisation must take the pas of 
benevolence and the love of humanity which 
is also the love of God. Prof. Caird has well 
expressed the truth and error of “altruism ”’ 
in the following passage (ii. 402) : 


‘‘The true moral self-surrender is not simply 
the surrender of one self to another, but of all 
to the universal principle which, working in 
society, gives back to each his own individual 
life transformed into an organ of itself. What 
gives its moral value to the social life, is that 
it not merely limits the self-seeking of each 
in reference to the self-seeking of the rest, nor 
even that it involves a reciprocal sacrifice of 
each to the others; but that a higher spirit 
takes possession of each and all, and makes 
them its organs, turning the natural tendencies 
and powers of each of the members of the 
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society into the means of realising some special 
function necessary to the organic completeness 
of its life. A social relation, say the relation 
of husband and wife, would be an unsanctified 
unity of repellent atoms through desires which 
turn them into external means of each other’s 
life, if those who participate in it were not, by 
the fact of their union, brought into the con- 
scious presence of something higher than their 
individuality. In fact, in this most direct union 
of individuals, nature generally takes care of 
this, by awaking affections which make the 
interests of the children (who represent the 
continued unity of the family) predominant 
over the separate interests of the heads of the 
family. Hence, we need not wonder that the 
first worships of men concentrated round the 
family sacra, and that the desire to keep up 
the continuity of these sacra, as a worship of 
the family god, became the great determining 
ideal influence of early morality. The sur- 
render of the individual as a natural being, and 
his recovery of his life as an organ dedicated 
to a special social function, is the essential 
dialectic of morals, which repeats itself in every 
form of society. It is the ‘logic of facts’ 
which redeems man’s life from egoism by 
giving him a higher alter ego, which yet is not 
the ego of another individual as such.” 

The same theme returns in Kant’s rational 

religion. Here, too, Kant jealously guards 
the rights of personality, and shrinks from the 
bondage of a visible church. The only church 
he cares to recognise is an invisible one—the 
church of rational beings, whose union con- 
sists only in the essential identity of all 
rational aims. The ideal and the real stand 
wide asunder: the world and the flesh, instead 
of being transformed into the links of a unity 
higher than themselves, are treated only as 
drawbacks and hindrances to that perfect 
unity of perfectly reasonable souls, each 
moving in orbits of its own, but all working 
harmoniously. Kant remained at the stand- 
point of the Stoic—the ‘‘ righteousness of fhe 
law.’ ‘Only a revised social consciousness 
which carries us beyond this isolating atti- 
tude,’’ concludes Prof. Caird (ii. 624), 
‘‘can bring moral deliverance: and he who 
will not take upon him the burden of the evil 
of others, and even accept it also as if it were 
his own guilt, can never get rid of his own.... 
He for whom all evil and sorrow is his own has 
conquered sin and sorrow,—this was the secret 
of Jesus Christ as it was read by St. Paul. It 
is a secret which might seem to be the grave 
of all morality, as it seems to be the negation 
of individual responsibility : and it might really 
be so, if it were not taken as the deeper truth 
to which morality points, and which, therefore, 
presupposes the moral consciousness, while it 
goes beyond it.” 

Thus much to call attention to a very 
remarkable book, fairly to discuss which is 
impossible within the brief limits of such an 
article. 

Witriam ~ Wattace. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. A. C. SEWARD, of St. John’s College, 
has been appointed a university lecturer in 
botany at Cambridge. 


THE Easter excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association, from April 3 to 8, will be to North 
Staffordshire, under the general direction of 
Dr. Wheelton Hind, of Stoke-on-Trent. 

In a few days the first part of a new work on 
the Theory of Determinants, by Dr. Thomas 
Muir, of Glasgow, will be published by Messrs. 





—— 


Macmillan & Co. In continuation of his 
former treatise on the same subject (1882), it 
presents the theory in the historical order of 
its development, being largely based upon a 
bibliograpby published by the author in two 
volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics. 
It begias with the brilliant but unfruitful con- 
ceptions of Leibnitz in 1693, and carries the 
record forward to 1841, the year of the 
appearance of Prof. Cayley’s first paper. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, the name of M. Clermont-Ganneau 
was recommended ‘‘en premiétre ligne” for 
the chair of Semitic epigraphy and antiquities 
at the Collége de France. 

MEssrs. BRILL, of Leiden, announce the 
publication of a new review, entitled T’oung- 
pao, to deal with the history, languages, geo- 
graphy, and ethnography of the Further East. 
The editors are Prof. G. Schlegel and M. 
Henri Cordier, aud papers may be written in 
either French, English, or German. 

THE last number of Triibner’s Record is an 
exceptionally interesting one. Besides further 
summaries of papers read at the recent 
Oriental Congress, it contains several original 
articles :—A Siamese version of ‘‘The House 
that Jack Built,” by Dr. Frankfiirter, with a 
Hebrew parallel ; an account of lexicographi- 
cal work at Cairo, by Dr. Vollers; a Buddhist 
Jataka, translated from the Burmese by Mr. 
R. F. St. A. St. John; a letter from Bishop 
Biet to Mr. Rockstro,about exploration in Tibet ; 
a reprint from the Pioneer of an article on the 
new Gupta inscription found at Bithari; and 
another from the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten 
of a summary of Dr. F. Hirth’s Sinological 
researches. The two principal reviews are of 
Grierson’s ‘‘The Modern Vernacular Litera- 
ture of Hindustan,” and Winckler’s ‘‘ Re- 
searches in the Ancient History of the East,”’ 
by Dr. C. Bezold. The obituaries, as usual, 
are a special feature. That of Sir H. Yule is 
reprinted from the 7'imes, with a list of contri- 
butions to the transactions of learned societies ; 
that of Ahlqvist is by Dr. J. N. Reuter; and 
then follows notices of three German Arabists 
—Thorbecke, Kremer, and Weil. 


The March number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with an essay on “A 
Future Life as Represented by the Greek 
Tragedians,” by Miss Maud M. Daniel. The 
most important reviews are those of Ruther- 
ford’s ‘‘ Thucydides,” by Prof. Tyrrell ; Bury’s 
‘* History of the Later Roman Empire,” by 
Dr. T. Hodgkin; Hardy’s ‘‘ Correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan,” by Prof. Mayor ; 
and Tucker’s ‘‘ Supplices,” by Mr, A. E, 
Housman. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ExizanetHaNn Soctety.—( Wednesday, March 5.) 


Frepesick Rocers, Ese , in the chair.—A paper 
sent by Mr. John Addington Symonds on ‘‘The 
Songs of the Elizabethan Dramatists, or the Lyrism 
of the Eoglish Romantic Drama,’’ was read. Mr. 
Symonds drew particular attention to the fact that 
the most prominent feature of the Elizabethan 
drama is a predominance of high-strung p in 
all its parts; and that the playwright, in his 
diction, in his images and metaphors, in his 
rhetorical embroidery, in his handling of blank 
verse, exhibits a poetical faculty which sometimes 
conceals the poverty of his dramatic resources. 
The tone of diction pro rto dramatic utterance 
frequently exhales in These ‘lyrical 
interbreathings,’’ as Coleridge called them, with 
admirable nicety of phrase, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. To the student in his chamber they offer new 
delights at the turning of every page. They 
appeal to his imagination, they stimulate his sense 


yrisms. 
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inner worlds of nature and mankind. But they 
tend to clog and interrupt the movement of the 
drama. It is the function of the drama in all ages 
to reflect the very form and presence of the time 
ia which it flourishes. The material conditions of 
the Evglish theatre were favourable to the develop- 
ment of a lyrical element in our drama. In 
the absence of scenery and stage decorations, 
appeal hed to be made to the imagination 
ot the spectators. That was done by raising 
the accent of poetic speech to such a 
pitch that the wildest flights of fancy empha- 
sised the playwright’s meaning. Mr. Symonds 
showed by copious illustrations that the up- 
lifting of dramatic into lyrical style in dialogue 
and soliloquy is common to all those of the 
Elizabethan playwrights who were gifted with a 
genuine poetic faculty. Some of the dramatists, 
however, were defective in the lyrical faculty. 
Their blank verse lyrism is rather rhetorical than 

tical, and their songs are mediocre. Massinger 
F of this sort; so, but in a less degree, is 
Middleton; and Shirley might be classed with 
them had he not bequeathed to us the two im- 
mortal odes upon the vanity of human power and 
glory, from ‘‘ Cupid and Death,’’ and ‘* The Oon- 
tention of Ajax.’”’ Mr. Symonds alluded to the 
two collections of dramatic lyrics that have been 
published in this century—Mr. Robert Bell’s 
Songs from the Dramatists, and Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
Lyries from Elizabethan Dramatists; and expressed 
the hope that, when Mr. Bullen issues a new edition 
of his book, he will incorporate the songs of play- 
wrights before Lyly, adding, perhaps, the fresh 
and simple April song which opens the morality of 
‘*Lusty Juventus.” An interesting discussion 
followed, which was opened by the chairman, and 
continued by Mr. F. Payne, Mr. W. H. Cowham, 
Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. J. E. Baker, and other 
members of the society. 


Royan ArcuagoLocicat Inestiiute. —( Thursday, 
March 6.) 


Eant Prrcy, president, in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Park Harrison communicated the first part of a 
paper on ‘‘ Anglo-Norman Ornament compared 
with Designs in Anglo-Saxon MSS.” He drew 
attention to the architectural details of the Saxon 
period as illustrated by many of the early MSS. 
From these he concluded that the architecture of 
the Saxon era was of a far superior character than 
was generally admitted.—Mr. A. Oliver read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Roger Thornton Brass at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.—Earl Percy exhibited a silver orna- 
ment shaped like a crescent. It had been found 
about twelve months ago at Newham, North- 
umberland. It was suggested that it might have 
_— used as a badge for some retainer of the Percy 
amily. 





——— 


FINE ART. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Sidt: March 12, 1890. 
ONE of the attractions presented by Luxor to 
the archaeologist is the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities formed by the Rev. C. Murch, of 
the American Mission. His residence there at 
a@ season of the year when tourists are 
absent has offered him opportunities of which 
his discriminating knowledge has not been slow 
to avail itself. His collection of scarabs is one 
of the finest in the world, and the numerous 
royal names it contains makes it particularly 
interesting. Among them is the name of 
*“‘Ahmes, the chief wife of the king” and 
what Mr. Petrie reads as ‘prince of the 
mountains, Khian.”” Many of them record the 
names of private persons, more especially of 
the ‘‘feudal chiefs” who lived under the 
XIith and XIIIth Dynasties. There are 
also three scarabs of the age of the XIIIth 
Dynasty, which belonged to certain ‘ captains 
of the king’s thirty ’—a title which we found 
among the graffiti on the rocks north of Silsilis. 
Mr. Murch also possesses one of the large 
‘* hunting scarabs” of Amenophis III., describ- 
ng the number of lions slain by the king in his 


tenth year, as well as numerous rings of blue 
and green porcelain inscribed with the car- 
touches of the monarchs of the XVIIIth and 
XIUXth Dynasties. Mr. Murch’s collection is 
particularly rich in small objects bearing the 
name of Kbu-n-Aten, which have probably 
come from the tomb of ‘‘the Heretic King,” 
about which I have already written to the 
AcADEMY. He has also a terra-cotta stopper 
of a vase from Tel-el-Amarna, which gives us 
the hitherto unknown cartouche of one of 
Khu-n-Aten’s immediate successors, and seems 
to read ‘‘ Toui-uaz-n-hib-m-Aten-mes-Aten.”’ 
Mr. Wilbour has a similar stopper with the 
same cartouche. Another unknown cartouche 
is found on alarge blue porcelain stamp, butthe 
period to which it belongs is late. The gem 
of the collection is a large cylinder of creamy 
semi-opaque glass, which forms the outer 
coating of a cylinder of porcelain, and on which 
are incised the name and titles of Nofer-ka-ra. 
As the titles show that this must be the Nofer- 
ka-ra of the VIth Dynasty, we may see in the 
cylinder the oldest piece of dated glass in the 
world. Among other noteworthy things in 
the collection may be mentioned glass beads of 
the most variegated and beautiful patterns— 
some of which are as early as the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty—small objects of gold 
(one of them representing a human figure with 
a serpent’s head), a large stone heart with a 
human face inscribed with a chapter from the 
Book of the Dead, and several strange figures 
of the god Bes of the Romanepoch. One, for 
example, of blue porcelain represents the god 
on the top of the waz sceptre, with Horus in one 
hand, an apple in the other, and a monke 
below. Another places him on the back of 
two crocodiles, with Horus standing behind, 
and Isis on either side. I must not forget to 
add that Mr. Murch possesses two chevron 
beads of enormous size—one no less than six 
inches in circumference, of the class about 
which Miss Buckland raised a discussion before 
the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association at Bath. My companion, Mr. 
Robertson, bought a bead of the same kind at 
Qeneh, which had been found in a tomb at 
Denderah, and is, therefore, presumably of the 
Graeco-Roman age. 

When at Ekhmim I was enabled, through 
the kindness of M. Frénay, to carry out a 
long-projected excursion to the Wadi Shékh 
Shebiin, some miles to the south-east of the 
town. The Widiis mentioned by Pococke, who 
describes it as containing a natural spring of 
water and a few Coptic chapels, and was re- 
discovered by Prof. Maspero. Its length and 
ruggedness, the height of the precipices which 
rise up sheer on either side, the cascades of 
stone over which the water has once made its 
way, and the unexpected verdure which springs 
up like an oasis where the water still gushes 
forth from the rock, combine to render the 
scenery not only unique in Egypt, but hardly 
to be matched elsewhere inthe world. About 
a mile from the entrance of the gorge is a huge 
boulder covered with the names of travellers. 
The inscriptions are mostly Coptic, but one is 
in Nabathaean characters, and is dated in the 
third year of Malchas; while there are some 
curious Greek texts which inform us of the 
existence of a club of huntsmen at Panopolis 
or Ekhmim. At the head of the club was an 
dpxicovnyos, or ‘chief huntsman”; and its 
members were called @npopvAakiwoditinol Kal 
kuvnyot ém thy Onpdv. A little to the south of 
the entrance of the Widi have been found the 
small tablets of wood which bear Greek and 
demotic mortuary inscriptions. 

South of the Gebel Shékh Heridi, where the 
cliffs are known as Gebelén, I discovered some 
quarries with some curious representations in 
black paint of scenes from the Iliad. The 





warriors are in Greek costume, and are accom- 


panied by demotic inscriptions, too much in- 
jured, however, for one who is unacquainted 
with demotic to attempt to copy them. By the 
side of the Homeric pictures are representations 
of the god Min, of Horus, and other purely 
Egyptian figures, though the delineation shows 
that the artist must have been the same in 
each case. On the rocks above the well-known 
quarries of the Gebel Shékh Heridi itself my 
companion and I found the cartouches of 
Apries, which do not seem to have been noticed 
before; and near the northern extremity of 
the cliffs, a little to the right of some large 
quarries, he discovered the cartouches and 
titles of Ramses III. carved on the face of the 
cliff. Between the cartouches the king is 
standing bareheaded, with the solar orb and 
the symbols of life above him. His hands are 
held by Horus on the right and Amon-Ra on 
the left, and the symbol of life is held towards 
his face by the two god:. The whole tableau 
is twenty feet in height and forty feet eight 
inches in length, the figure of the king being 
sixteen feet high, while the cartouches at the 
side are each twelve feet high and four-and-a- 
quarter feet broad. The sculpture is similar to 
that near the ancient necropolis of Nineveh, 
discovered by myself some years ago, and 
afterwards described by Mr. Oliphant. It is 
evident that the quarries were worked by 
Ramses IIf., and we may, perhaps, infer that 
he _ in the neighbouring city of Antae- 
opolis, 

PP rot. Maspero asked me to examine the 
tombs in the Gabel Selina (or Sala-eddin) on 
the eastern bank of the river, about fifteen 


y| miles south of Siit, which were reputed to 


belong to the age of the Vth and VIth 
Dynasties. I have spent a long day among 
them, carefully examining the cliffs from be- 
hind Dér el-Tasseh, northward to El-Khowileh 
(called El-Kbowfbid in Murray’s Handbook), 
There are many aucient quarries in the cliffs, 
most of which are being blasted away by 
modern quarrymen, and an immense number 
of tombs. None of the tombs which are 
accessible, however, contain any vestige of in- 
scription or ornament, save only a solitary 
Greek grafito ; and there is absolutely nothing 
about them to indicate their age. But besides 
the tombs which are accessible there is a large 
number which are inaccessible. These are cut 
high up on the cliff, which has weathered away 
below them; so that for untold centuries they 
must have remained unapproached by man. 
They may be among the oldest tombs now 
existing in Egypt. Most of them are provided 
with a small square window; in some cases 
there is a window cut in the rock on either side 
of the entrance. Unlike the tombs below them, 
they show no traces of any attempt to 
ge we the posts or lintel of a door. The 
only place in which I found any inscriptions 
were in some large quarries behind El- 
KhowiAleh, where I came across a good many 
demotic inscriptions in red paint, the figure of 
a Greek mercenary brandishing a sword, and 
the facade of a temple. The Copts had turned 
one of the quarries into a church, and had 
covered the walls with paintings and texts. 
About a quarter of a mile to the south of the 
quarries an enormous altar has been cut out of 
the rock; on the top of it are two hollow 
basins, and a path has been excavated round it. 

I believe that in my last letter I forgot to 
say that we discovered the site of the ancient 
necropolis of Kom Ombos when on our way 
from Assuan to Luxor. The present village 
of Shotb, south-east of the ruined temple, 
stands on a portion of it. The diggers of 
Qurnah have already been busy there; from 
one of the tombs they have opened Mr, Wilbour 
extracted the fragments of & mummy-case of 
the Greek period. The character of the 





| necropolis resembles that of Tel es-Semaineh (or 
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rather Kom Mehras). Both alike consist of 
vaulted tombs of crude brick slightly sunk in 
a plateau of loose soil, which rises just above 
the level of the cultivated land. 

A, H. Sayce, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Haynes-WitiiAms has ready for the 
summer exhibitions two attractive pictures, 
while a third is in progress. Of the two already 
finished, the most important will be called 
‘*The Last Dance.” ‘The scene is laid at the 
beginning of the present century, and the 
composition is of three figures. The place, a 
ball-room, or a withdrawing-room, just apart 
from it; the hour, early morning; the persons, 
two youthful and graceful men and a pretty 
young woman, all of them of the best 
society, and in a world of easy luxury. <A 
téte-d-téte between the young woman and one 
of the young men is interrupted courteously 
and of necessity by the arrival of the second 
admirer, to claim the girl for the final dance. 
The gentle unwillingness of the two seated 
figures to be separated is indicated with a 
reserved but not the less real dramatic power, 
and an element of light and pleasant comedy 
pertains to the scene. Technically, the work is 
very strong, Mr. Haynes-Williams’s facile 
mastery in the treatment of a luxurious interior 
never having been better displayed—not even 
in the Fontainebleau series. The second picture 
of the artist is an attractive fancy portrait—a 
fresh and warmly-coloured young blonde lady 
in very simple evening dress. The subject has 
much character. 


Mr. Rosco—E Muttins, having discharged 
himself of a commission for the Duke of 
Marlborough—two seated figures, typical of 
Music and Poetry, destined to be carved in 
wood hereafter, as the chief decoration of a 
great new organ at Bleinheim—has ready for 
the exhibitions: first, the bust of a lady in 
marble ; secondly, in clay, a little composition 
of great gladsomeness—a seated boy with legs 
wide apart, and engaged upon a performance 
on the Jew’s-harp (this is called ‘‘ The Muse’s 
Younger Brother’); and, thirdly, likewise in 
terra-cotta, a nearly nude standing figure of a 
young girlto be knownas ‘‘The Betrothed.” Mr. 
Mullins has never been more happily inspired 
than in this essentially poetic and graceful 
piece of work, while ‘‘Tne Muse’s Younger 
Brother” attests again his talent in endowing 
a single figure with the vivacity of comedy. 


TuE Exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk 
Street ; the New English Art Club, who have 
this year taken galleries so far West as Knights- 
bridge; and the Continental Gallery, New 
Bond Street. 


MEssrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have this 
week had on view an important selection from 
a great collection of French prints to be sold 
next month in Paris. The Parisian collector 
sets ‘ossibly more store than ever upon the 
national school of engraving as it was de- 
veloped or perfected in the eighteenth century, 
and we should be inclined to take exception to 
his judgment only when it displays itself in a 
preference for the coloured print over the 
black and white of the more legitimate en- 
graver. It was not by colour that the art of 


the greater masters was recorded and multi- 
plied by their interpreters; yet the coloured 
prints after Taunay and Regnault at the latter 
part of the eighteenth century are worth even 
greater sums just now in the market than are 
needed asthe ransoms of the finest Watteaus, 





the nobler and more sedate Chardins, the dainty 
Lavreinces and St. Aubins, and the vehement 
Fragonards. One dainty Lavreince, by Vidal 
—that does happen to be coloured—we allow 
great charm to. Itis ‘‘ Le Dejetiner Anglais ” ; 
while the pair of Regnault’s workmanship, 
known as ‘‘ Le Lever” and ‘‘ Le Bain ’—one 
of them actually designed by Regnault himself, 
and the other designed by Baudouin—are cer- 
tainly the dernier mot of the purely seductive. 
Again, such portraits of Louis Seize and Marie 
Antoinette as stand side by side in the rare 
print which, as some of our readers may re- 
member, was reproduced in colour in Lord 
Ronald Gower’s Marie Antoinette volume, are 
certainly enviable; and in the rare impression 
now to be sold the Boucher-like border, rose 
colour and pale blue, tells admirably on the 
satin which has served instead of paper to re- 
ceive the impression. But generally we hold 
ourselves justified in preferring the more virile 
art of the engravings in black and white. Not 
to speak of the Watteaus and Ohardins— 
admitted classics now in every civilised land— 
where has the design of the painter or the 
burin of the engraver done better than in ‘‘ La 
Chemise enlevée” by Guersant, after Fragon- 
ard? The picture is in the Salle Lacaze of the 
Louvre. Or again, to take work yet larger in 
style as well as in scale, there is Liotard’s 
portrait of his niece, Mdlle. Lavergne. The 
pastel, we believe, is at Amsterdam. Then, 
again, there are the masterpieces of Greuze, the 
‘“Orfiche Cassée” and ‘‘La Laitiére”; and 
lastly, we must not, while leaving a world of 
things unmentioned, forget to name‘ Le Bal 
Paré” and ‘Le Concert” of Augustin de St. 
Aubin. The second of the two is especially 
memorable for dignity and balance of composi- 
tion, and for the easy elegance of the 
assembled company. The time cannot be dis- 
tant when the English amateur will follow the 
connoiseurs of France in at least a reasonable 
estimation of the whole school to which we 
have been referring. 


Mr. J. M. Gray lectured on Saturday last 
upon ‘The Life and Works of Andrew 
Geddes” to the art students of the Royal 
Scottish Academy and the Trustees Academy, 
Edinburgh. The address dealt mainly with the 
work of Geddes in dry-point, work less widely 
known and appreciated than it deserves to be, 
owing to the rarity of fine and adequate 
impressions of his plates—those published a 
few years ago in the volume of Wilkie and 
Geddes’ Ktchings being much worn and 
deteriorated. The lecturer gave an account 
of the technical processes of the various 
methods of engraving; and his remarks were 
illustrated by Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch, who 
printed, before the audience, examples of 
etchings and of dry-point plates. The works 
of art brought together on the occasion— 
paintings and drawings by Geddes lent by 
various owners, and Mr. Gray’s collection of 
progressive and other proofs of his etchings 
and dry-points, and of engravings from his 
pictures, the latter including the admirable 
mezzotints by William Ward— remained on 
view to the public in the place of lecture (one 
of the halls of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery) during part of the present week. 








THE STAGE. 


VANBRUGH AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Wuen the successful practitioner of one art 
engsges in the performance of another, 
he is apt to think very seriously of his 
newer love—to hold that it was in the first 
instance only that he mistook his vocation. 








Ingres, after excelling in design and draughts- 
manship, fancied himself very much as a 
performer on the fiddle; and many another 
instance might be given of the artist’s deter- 
mination to accept himself in the art in which 
the public has omitted to applaud him. 
Perhaps it was just because the public did 
not omit to applaud as a dramatist the great 
architect who built Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, that Vanbrugh himself spoke but 
slightingly of his literature. Of one among 
his plays he protested that it lacked every- 
thing exceptlength. Yet for ‘“‘ The Relapse ” 
he was particular to claim at least one 
quality. He was hurt or surprised if it was 
suggested that impropriety had any place in 
it. Only the unduly demure could object to 
that which he therein set forth. We sre to-day, 
however, too squeamish to receive the food he 
proffered to the robust. But it is a mistake 
when, in addition to this infirmity, we add— 
as Mr. Buchanan seems to add—the impli- 
cation that Vanbrugh- was heartless. Van- 
brugh was not heartless at all; nor are the 
offices of Mr. Buchanan needed to give him 
what he is supposed to have lacked in this 
respect. His heart was in the right place ; 
but his ‘method in literature was essentially 
virile. The young lady in the dress circle 
was not known in his day. In our day, 
however, she, or the maturer relative who 
watches over her interests, is alarmingly 
influential; and such a piece as ‘ The 
Relapse ” has unquestionably to be treated by 
the adapter with no tender hand if her 
admirers are to be conciliated. 

The long and short of it is that Mr. 
Buchanan is quite right in saying that his 
present piece is ‘‘ founded on,” rather than 
an adaptation of, Vanbrugh. He has sup- 
pressed the main plot of ‘'The Relapse” 
altogether. We have no Loveless, no Amanda, 
no Berinthia The transactions of the first 
and the last of these are not for our day. It 
is the underplot that Mr. Buchanan has used ; 
and he has made into a heroine that Miss 
Hoyden who, in the original piece, does not 
so much as appear until well on into the third 
act. Lord Foppington is preserved; but it 
is upon Miss Hoyden alone that this affected 
and self-satisfied peer must concentrate his 
attentions. Tom Fashion, his younger brother, 
is preserved also; and the tricks by which he 
manages to win Miss Hoyden form almost the 
main business of the play. Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy remains upon the scene, and one or 
two other minor people ; and Coupler indeed 
is but thinly disguised as ‘‘ Sir George Mat- 
cham.” But, as I have implied, a great deal has 
of necessity gone; and with the characters there 
has gone too, of course, the larger part of the 
dialogue. Yet, if Mr. Buchanan has removed 
much, he has had to supply the vacancy by 
inventions of his own. The notion that the 
real Lord Foppington shall be persuaded he 
has come into a lunatic asylum, when in 
reality he has but arrived at the dwelling of 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, is Mr. Buchanan’s alone. 
And that—together with the fact that it has 
naturally seemed good to him to make Miss 
Hoyden his heroine—implies or explains how 
the element of purethigh comedy has yielded, 
on the Vaudeville stage, to the element of 
farce. It is very good farce—sympathetic 
farce, if you will—excellently acted farce 
beyond a doubt. Farce, however, or farcical 
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comedy, it is, juet as plainly as the triumphs 
of Mr. Pinero in this kind—‘‘The Magis- 
trate,” ‘‘The Schoolmistress,” and ‘ Dandy 
Dick.” Only there is not here quite the 
affluence of invention which distinguishes our 
greatest living master of the comedy that is 
farcical. ¥ 

The success of the performance—which on 
the afternoon of Thursday in last week 
was conspicuous—is due chiefly to the 
brothers Thorne, to Mr. Gillmore, to Mr. 
Cyril Maude, and, above all, to Miss Winifred 
Emery. This lady, whose intelligence nobody 
ever questioned, finds herself in reality more 
perfectly placed as the hoyden heroine of this 
version of ‘The Relapse” than as Clarissa 
Harlowe. She does much with Clarissa 
Harlowe—is often delicately true, and 
always at least realises one’s ideal as to the 
innate refinement and sweetness of Richard- 
son’s heroine; but, as I had occasion to say 
a few weeks ago, she is not exactly great in 
the scene in which greatness might have won 
a triumph. Now, as Miss Hoyden, she is 
more than interesting—she is varied and 
faultless. Miss Emery’s part is the big part 
in the piece, and she has proved her right to 
be entrusted with it. Mr. Thomas Thorne 
plays Lord Foppington with great neatness of 
touch, and with effective affectations. He 
is most entertaining in the first act, where 
the busy emptiness of the wealthy fop 
is displayed amusingly. The scene here, 
with the servants and the waiting tradesmen 
grouped around the infirm beau, goes far to 
recall the engaging design of “‘La Petite 
Toilette,” by the younger Moreau. Mr. Fred 
Thorne gives much and appropriate colour to 
the part of a rough but tender-hearted squire, 
Sir Tunbelly. Mr. Gillmore, as Tom Fashion, 
acts with great spirit, and looks—as he always 
looks in those eighteenth-century clothes 
which he wears so well—for the life of him 
like a drawing of Gravelot’s. The marked 
personality of Mr. Cyril Maude and bis careful 
art combine to give importance to the part of 
Lord Foppington’s valet. But Mr. Maude is 
worthy, I am inclined to imagine, of a part 
more onerous and intrinsically bigger. 

Freperick WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Str C, HALié played Beethoven’s Concerto in 
C minor at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. This event attracted special interest, 
as was evident from the large attendance. It 
was the last public performance of the veteran 
pianist in London previous to his departure 
for Australia. He gave a pure and refined 
reading of the Allegro and Largo, and in the 
Rondo displayed much life and humour. In 
the opening movement, a clever, if rather old- 
fashioned, Cudenza, by Moscheles, was intro- 
duced. Sir C. Hallé afterwards was heard in 
some short solos by Schubert and Mendelssohn, 
adding Schubert’s Impromptu in F minor (Op. 
142, No. 4) by way of encore. The programme 
included Goldmark’s Overture ‘Im Friibling ” 
(Op. 36), which contains melodious themes 
and bright orchestration. The subject-matter 
does not strike one as particularly fresh—the 
influence of Wagner is felt, as, indeed, is the 
case in most of the composer’s works with 
which we are acquainted—but the music is 
clever and genial, | Mozart’s ‘‘ Linz ”’ 


Symphony in O, and Dr. Mackenzie’s Orchestral 
Ballad, ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” were the 
other instrumental pieces. Miss Liza Lehmann 
was the vocalist. 

M. de Greef, the Belgian pianist, who 
played for the first time-in London at the 
Saturday Afternoon Popular Concert, made his 
second appearance on the following Monday 
evening. From his rendering of St. Saéns’s 
Caprice on some of the ballet airs from Gluck’s 
Alceste, it became at once evident that he has 
wonderful command of the keyboard. The 
showy music was given with all possible 
brilliancy and decision, This unclassical piece 
was followed by Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo 
(Op. 31), but there was something angular and 
exaggerated about the performance. For an 
encore the pianist gave Chopin’s D flat Waltz. 
He afterwards joined Dr. Joachim in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G (Op. 30, No. 3) for piano and 
violin, and his part was interpreted in an 
unostentatious and refined manner. We shall 
be curious to hear M. de Greef in one of 
Beethoven's great pianoforte Sonatas ; it is only 
by such means that one can judge him properly. 
Dr. Joachim played Spohr’s Barcarolle and 
Scherzo with his usual success. Mr. Thorndike 
sang with fervour and artistic skill songs by 
Cellier, Somervell, and Maddison. The concert 
opened with a magnificent performance of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, under the 
leadership of Dr. Joachim. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
She opened with Beethoven’s early Sonata in C 
(Op. 2, No. 3). In the Adagio her tone was 
somewhat cold; but the Allegrofinale was played 
with great neatness and vivacity. A group of 
short solos included two interesting movements 
from a Bach Sonata, a quaint and attractive 
Arietta by Leonardo Leo the famous Neapolitan 
composer, and the somewhat hackneyed Rameau 
Gavotte and Variations. Miss Zimmermann 
played the first two admirably. The most 
difficult task of the afternoon was the Chopin 
Sonata in B flat minor. In the first movement 
the lady displayed unusual warmth and energy. 
The Finale, too, was given at great speed and 
without slip, The middle movements pleased 
us less ; but, on the whole, Miss Zimmermann 
deserves great praise for her rendering of this 
perilous piece. The programme concluded with 
solos by Liszt, Rubinstein, and other modern 
composers. The concert was well attended. 

Mr. Stephen Kemp gave a chamber concert 
at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday evening, at 
which was produced an MS. Sonata in A for 
pianoforte and violin, by the late Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, interpreted by Mdlle. Vaillant and 
the concert-giver. The work is full of tuneful, 
if not strikingly original, melody, and is well 
laid out for both instruments. The last of the 
three movements has most character. Mr. 
Kemp’s programme included Dvorak’s piano- 
forte Trio in B flat (Op. 21), songs, and instru- 
mental solos. 

On the same evening Mr. J. Barnby con- 
ducted a performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt” at the Royal Albert Hall. The oppor- 
tunities of hearing this great work are few and 
far between, and hence it attracted an un- 
usually large audience. The performance was, 
on the whole, a remarkably fine one. Mr. 
Barnby’s tenors and basses are heard to advan- 
tage in ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” but we 
wonder how many of them knew that the com- 
poser’s intentions were utterly disregarded, as 
it is a duet, and nota chorus. And why could 
not Mr. Barnby, who is at times so firm, resist 
the undramatic demand for an encore of the 
** Hailstone”’ chorus? The vocalists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Mrs, Brereton, Mme. Patey, 
and Mr. Iver McKay, who were all in good 
voice. 





J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR DELITZSCH. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, _ 


A BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


By FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., of Leipzig. 


Translated by the Rev, DAVID EATON, M.A., from the 
Latest Edition, specially revised by the Author. 


Academy.—‘ The English Reader has probably the best 


— commentary on the Psalms in a perfectly reliable 
orm.” — 


Saturday Review.— Students of the Book of Psalms wil 
welcome a new edition of Prof, Delitzsch’s Commentary 
which includes the most recent learning on the subject 
without any increase of size. Hebrew scholars especially 
will find the critical and historical examination of the 
several Psalms full of the best kind of information.” 





In the same Series. NOW COMPLETE. 
In 3 vols. price 7s. 6d. each. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


By Professor KURTZ. 
Authorised Translation from the latest Revised Edition. 
By the Rev. JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A, 


Spectator.— Kurtz's Manual of Church History, which 
Mr. Macpherson has translated with admirable care and 
skill, is the one book of the kind adapted for present use. 
It is not meant for the general reader who needs to be in- 
terested, but for the student who desires information, and is 
glad to have it in the most compressed form, and he who 
goes to it with this aim will not be disappointed.” 


Scotsman.—* The complete work of Professor Kurtz is now 
translated, and it really shows itself so improved in form, 
so much fuller in substance, in fact, so much changed in 
mind, body, and state, that it may claim to be a new history 
altogether.” 





Now ready, price 1s, 


NYASSALAND. 


TRA VEL SKETCHES IN OUR NEW PROTECTORATE, 
Selected from ‘‘ Tropical Africa.” 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Manchester Guardian,—‘Mr. Drummond's work on 
Tropical Africa is one of the best studies that has been made 
of life and conditions in the equatorial regions of the Dark 
Continent. We know of no other book dealing with the 
Nyassa region which is written with the same breadth of 
view and fertility of suggestion. The publication of these 
selections in a cheap form is well timed,” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


MEMORIALS OF 
EDWIN HATCH DD. 


Edited by his BROTHER. 


Spectator,—* There is noticeable throughout them a sin- 
cerity, a strong affection, and sureness of faith ; a tender- 
heartedness and sympathy for the lot of the poor and 
suffering which is real and often touching. His best sermons 
are his simplest, and his power shows itself most surely 
when he is dealing with matters of character and the con- 
duct of life,” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “GESTA CHRISTI.” 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; 


Or, INSPIRATION AMONG PRE-CHRISTIAN RACES. 
By C. LORING BRACE, 


Church Bells,—‘‘ A most valuable and remarkable book.” | 

British Weekly,—“ Such a book as Mr, Brace has given us 
is most welcome, and if those who most need it would only 
read it and ponder it, much enlightenment would result, 
We speak of pagan darkness, but the darkness of our en- 
lightened century regarding those same pagans is dense and 
disastrous,” 





London : 
Hopper & Stovcuton, 27, Paternoster-rows 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— 
APRIL. 


JAMES SHIRLEY. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN RIVER.—1. 
GEORGE N, Curzon, M.P. 

THE LONDON STAGE. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

LITERATURE: THEN AND NOW. By E. LYNN LinTON. 

THE SWEATING SYSTEM. By Davin F, SCHLOss. 

IDEALISM IN RECENT FRENCH FICTION. By B. DE Bury. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. By WALTER MoNTAGU 
GATTIE. 


By the Hon. 


ON MARRIAGE: A Criticism, By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

A NATIONAL WANT: A Practical Proposal. 

THE REFORM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. By SIR MORELL 
MACKENZIE. 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: 


An Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in 
Fjords and Mountains. By A. RIIS OARSTEN- 


SEN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo,.14s, [Now ready. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 

SARDINIA, JUDAA, and ASIA 


SYRIA 
MINOR. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. With 895 Illustrations, 2 vols., imperial 
8v0, 36s, [Now ready. 





ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. By 
CHARLES DIXON. With Illustrations, crown 
8v0O, 6s. {This day. 





A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By 
W.8.LILLY. Demy 8vo,12s. 
[Second Edition now ready. 





A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH ROOHFORT. 
The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By 


EDITH ROCHFORT. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. Price 28. 6d, 
THE LABOUR MOVEMENT— 
1, A MULTITUDE of COUNSELLORS. By H.H.CHAMPION. 


2, THE CASE for an EIGHT HOURS DAY, By J. A, MURRAY 
: MACDONALD. 


FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS in NEWFOUNDLAND. By the Hon, Mr. 
Justice PINSENT, of Newfoundland, 
WAS I HYPNOTISED? By HAMILTON AIDE. 
CONTINENTAL and ENGLISH PAINTING, By J. A. CROWE. 
HORSEFLESH. By LEES KNOWLES, M.P. 
ON JUSTICE, (Concluded.) By HERBERT £PENCER. 
THE ENGLISH CONQUEST of JAVA, By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
HUNTING at GIBRALTAK, By the Right Hon. Lord RIBBLESDALE. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ATTACKS, By MICHAEL FLURSCHEIM, 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS— 
1, By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 2. By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
3. By W.8, LILLY, 4, By H.G. HEWLETT. 
RELAND THEN and NOW. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
RINCE BISMARCK, By Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart, 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENOB, & CO., Limited. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ING and MINISTER ; aa mara 


THE DISCOVERY of COAL near DOVER. By Professor W. Boyp 
DAWKINS. 


THE NEW WATCHWORDS of FICTION, By HALL CaiNE, 


OUGHT the REFERENDUM to be introduced into ENGLAND? By 
Professor A. V. DICEY. 


SUNLIGHT or SMOKE? By the Rev. H. D, RAWNSLEY, 
ARISTOCRACY or DEMOCRACY. By SAMUEL LaINa. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT and the CRITICS. By Principal CAVE, D.D. 
INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. By Davin F. ScHLoss. 
ROTTERDAM and DUTCH WORKERS, By RICHARD HEATH. 
‘*THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” By JULIA Wepawoop. 
THE CRETAN QUESTION. By W. J. STILLMAN. 


SCHOOL FEES and PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, By the Rev. J. R, 
Chairmen of the School Board for London, “ paeanati 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 & 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Books llers, 
Clotb, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


By MADAME CAREITE. 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie.” 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of th 
Tuileri — 





Third Edition. By Same Author. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE 
London : DEAN & Son, 160A, Fleet-street. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Now publishing, crown 8vo, cloth. 


“RULERS OF INDIA:” 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY PLANNED SUCCESSION OF 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, pp. 228, crown 8vo, with Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, and Map. 2s. 6d. 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. 


ames EPROM RAPE BURT EATER Mt HAD coer sth 
eries ; Author of," The is of Rur: ngal,” ** The Indian re,” * The azettecr 
there Ge of India,” “A Brief History of the Indian Peopie,’ Xo.” 


The distinctive plan of the series is to present to English readers the salient outlines and turning- 
points in the evolution of the Indian Empire in a carefully planned sequence of historical retrospects 
Each volume will take a conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and under the name of its principal 
personage, will set forth the problems of government which confronted him, the work: which he achieved, 
and the influences which he left behind. 

The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir W. W. HUNTER, whose 
reputation in the fields of Indian History, Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort 
has been spared to secure for each volume the writer best qualified to illustrate the period entrusted to him. 
«= Further Volumes are in active preparation, and will be published shortly. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application, 
Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon Press Wareznousz, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


REMINGTON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 














SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. By 
Some Press Notices. 

The Academy says: “A book by a mun of genuine ius. A true artist. A book of singular freshness and 
of life, and abundance of local colour.” The Standard says: “In scarcely any of the sensational novels of the 
THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the 

MAN WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. Crown 8vo, 6s 
po tll jt. hak ope Gurl says: “Most ingeniously wrought; equal in interest and novelty to the most 
well-known “ Library of Fiction” in Germany. 
REMINGTON & CO., Hewrrerra Srreer, Covent Ganpen, W.C. 
The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS, 
complete in one Volume, price Six Shillings, 


TEN MAARTENS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
power.” The Athenaeum says: ** nquestionab y a good piece of work, with clear delineation, accurate pictures 
day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.” 

The Athenaeum says: ** May be recommended to those who like detective stories asa good specimen of the 
The right of jaadietion of thie story has been bought a few weeks after publication for Engelhorn’s 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 

. 
may be had this day at all Booksellers. 





Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER, & ©CO., Lrrrep. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts, 


By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 
Also, Edition de Luxe, limited to 75 numbered copies, Whatman large paper, price 2is. net. 


Ready in April, finely printed by R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on hand-made paper, in an edition of 350 copies, 
fcap. 8vo, at 6s, net, and 50 copies small 4to (for sale), large paper, numb and signed, at 15s. net. 


CORN and POPPIES. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 


The large-paper copies will contain as Frontispiece proofs of an Etching by Mr. William Strang. 
Lonton: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srreer, W. 


EDUCATION. |ATATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3ist, at the KY poy pe 








A Journal for the Scholastic World. | 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. | TOWN HALL (N 


: a Sone _ a a Paper will be y 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, REDER 8q., On REAT BOOKS of HIé- 
EDITORIAL NOTES, | 


N, 
| TORY.” Sir CHARLES A. TURNER, KC.LE., will take the Chair at 
| 5 o'clock. No cards required. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 
i “aan J. M. WILSON, M.A, (with full-page Now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
3, HOW SHALL TEACHERS be TRAINED? By Professor PROCEEDIN GS of the ARISTOTELIAN 


MEIKLEJOHN. SOCIETY for 1890. Part I., containing—What is Logic ? by SHAD- 
. EDUCATION ABROAD WORTH H. HODGSON—The Aesthetic Theory of Ugliness, by BERNARD 


BOSA¥ QUET—Is there Evidence of Design in Nature? by Rev. Dr, GILDEA, 
‘ — : II, CLASSICAL, By MONTAGU | Prof. G. J. RoMANES, F.K.S., and 8, ALEXANDER. 
ALDWIN, M.A. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
6. OXFORD (with Three Illustrations). 


and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
. WOMEN TEACHERS. By Miss A. J. WARD, Principal | 
of the Maria Grey College, 
8. EDUCATIONAL GOSSIP, 
9. CORRESPONDENCE. 
10, REVIEWS and NOTICES. 


Jondon : ROvER & DROWLEY, 11, Ludgate-hill, EC. | 
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NEW WORK BY THE WRITER OF “ TRUE WOMEN.” 


RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Mrs. 


KATHERINE ASHBURNER. Demy 8vo, 328 pages, cloth, 6s.; 
hand-made paper, 13s, 6d. 


Bristol J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London SIMPKUN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. (Limited). 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

Every Evening, at 8, 

LONDON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Messrs, Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 
don, Balfour, Bode, Russell, East, &c.; Mesdames A. Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, Cc, "Elliot, "Clara Jecks. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


THEATRE. 


= § CINDERELI. “A, 


Seat, Frederick Terry, ma. Gould, Benjamin Webster, ‘G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


CQOMEDY_ THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, PINK DOMINOES, 

Messrs, Herbert Standing, Alfred Maltby, A. Boucicault, E. Dagnall, 
Willams, Bearne, and C. H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Rose Saker, Goldney, 
Robertson, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 

Preceded, at 8, by ONE SUMMER NIGHT. 

Messrs. Day, Lugg, &c. ; Miss Rickards, &c, 


ARRICK THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN poem. 
Every Evening, at9, A PAIR OF SPECTACLE: 
Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Sunees, Brough, Feenem, Knight, &e.; 
Mesdames wa Hunter, and Kate Ror 
Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 
= J. Forbes Robertson, Miss Carlotta Addison, &c, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert a Bassett Roe, [C. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shephe Geo. Dalziel, E. 
Mayeur, E. W. Lawson, Morton Baker, &c.; ak Bella Pateman, 

dith Bruce, Mrs. Huntly, &c 


ST: JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and orn 3 Mrs, LANGTRY, 

Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU L 

Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M'‘Neil, Le 











AVENUE 1 


Sur Evering, at 8,30, 

















a, Lamb, “Armbruster, &c.; Messrs. 
Cautley, Bourchier, Sugden, Everill, Fulton, Brodie, Fo rbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Canninge, Lawford, Grover, Lingham, Arncliffe, Erlynne, Yorke, &e. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Every Ever ing, at 8.40, the a Paget comedy in London, 





Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Graham, Hawtrey, Eversfield, Nainby, and 
Sims; Mesdames M. Whitty, Goward, Esmond, Vicat, Sedgwick, Graves. 

Preceded, at8,by BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

Messrs. Graham, Eversfield, Nainby ; Miss Esmond, 


TERRY'S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
Messrs. W.S, Penley, B. Gould, W. i" ant F. Kerr; Mesdame 
Cissy Grahame, Houstoun, and Gertrude Kin 
Preceded, at 8 15, by THE PARTING OF THE. ways. 


Messrs. Oscar "‘Adye and J. Nelson ; Mesdames M. A. Giffard, H, Leyton 
and Rose Dearing. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER'S 
CAMBRIC —_ HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s- - Is 3 — 
Ladies’ - «+ Qg. ae Ladies’ - - = nie} er 
Gent's - - 38.60. |Gent’s - + 48,114 &. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
1s. to 60s. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
Samples and Price Lists post- free, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 


The original bost, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, _~ Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


F, MOEDER 
248, 249, 250, Tottenbam-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


Pong Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
T, —— and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
- medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
pai — Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
Eight Stan. ioe eee y (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street. Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


M E M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 

s SYSTEM.—‘I was im- 

Kremor with the possibilities of improvement to 

emory which your Lectures in CamBripgz opened 

."—R. N, Ingle, M.A. M.D., University Lecturer 

( an, 2°90), Physiological, scientific. »— Dr, Andrew 

Wilson (April, 83). “We again recommend the 

System.” Wilson (Jan., 189). “ Great advantage 

to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
roe oT? “Excellent travelling companion.”— 
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THERE IS 


No Nourishment | in Tea or Coffee 
PLENTY IN COCOA 


especially in 


VAN HOUTEHN’S 


which 
UTILISES IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 
All the Flesh-forming Elements 


while Developing the Flavour and Aroma. 


ORIGINAL _PATENTORS. 


Authors advised with «as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and Pp H@NIX FIR EB OFFI CK, 
Binding. Established 1782, 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. M. D and F. B. MACDONALD. 
| LOSSES PAID OVER 417,000,000. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK &GAME PIES. 
—— JCSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
B I R K B E Cc K B AN X¥ ~ 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
THREE per CENT, INTEREST ay on DEPOSITS, repayacie ov 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACOOUNTS calculated op GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
the pe at monthly t alances, when cot drawn below £100, 


The —- a for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody o! —_ 


Dood shane =r donde, an Coupon an dfvepuret ateandsaleo/Stock | CAUTION—BEW: ARE of IMITATIONS. 
Shares ters of and Ciroular No a } mee 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on | ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ay plicat‘on. FRARCIS RAVENSCROFT, . Manager, | MAYF ‘ATR, W. 
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DER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, Fog and 27, OHANCERY 


EPPS’s 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 











GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING 











MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK 





























FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as 4 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
-2|F R Yy S Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never C 0 F 0 A 











Lancet-—“Pure and very soluble.” 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 
well.” 


‘Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. $. FRY & SONS. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 























Fcap. 4to, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE PASSION PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. With the whole Drama trans. 


lated into English, and the Songs of the Chorus in German and English. Containing a Map of the Neighbourhood, Plan of the Theatre, Hints as to Routes 
Lodgiogs, &c. By the AUTHOR of * OHARLES LOWDER.” 
“The most useful work of the kind yet published......It contains what had never | Every English visitor should certainly possess this.”—Church Times. 
previously been published—the text of the complete pley in English, with the words “There are few cultivated readers to whom this volume will not be interesting, 
of the songs in German and English—should be carefully mastered before a visit to | and to those who intend to make this year a p e to Omer-Ammergau to 
the theatre.””— Manchester Guardian. witness one of the most interesting living relics of the Middle Ages it will be simply 
** Will prove most useful to English visitors to Ober-Ammergau.””—Scotsman. invaluable.” —Manchester Haaminsr. 


New Edition (in 6 vols.) Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Sixth and Last Volume of the 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR and of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Sir John 
KAYE and Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 0.8.1. Reviced and Edited by Colonel MALLESON. 
The Sixth Volume consists, in great part, of new matter, narrating the occurrences at some of the Principal Stations, other than those originally dealt with, during 
1857-58. It also contains a new and comprehensive Index. 


“Messrs. W. H. Allen have done a public eervice by bringing the best attainable | ‘“*Tbis consolidated edition, in the handy cabinet size, must be welcomed es a 
narrative of the Indian Mutiny within the reach ofa larger number of readers.” boon.”’— Scotsman. 
Guardtan. “*A very readable and handy edition of this standard book.”—Broad Arrow. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps, Charts, Illustrations of Buoys, Beacons, &c., price 6s. 


MEMORIALS of the GOODWIN SANDS and their SURROUNDINGS, 
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